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YOu use Bon Ami Powder 


as well as Bon Ami Cake ? 


For years and years the handy Bon Ami 
Cake has been making new friends daily. 
Millions of housewives say it has no equal 
for cleaning windows and mirrors—and so 
many things that need just a rub of Bon 
Ami to make them bright and shiny. 

Equally strong in popular favor is Bon 
Ami Powder in its easy sprinkling can! 

What short work this soft, scratchless 
powder makes of cleaning the bathtub and 
tiles! How quickly it shines up pots and 
pans of aluminum, copper, enamel and 
agate ware. It sweetens the separator, 
milk pans and pails in a twinkling—cleans 


A FAIRY TALE FOR THE CHILDREN 





The story of the Princess Bon Ami and her gallant Bunny 
Knights. Written in amusing rhyme with many illustrations, 
this beautifully colored book will bring fun to the youngsters. 

nd 4 cents in stamps for your copy. Address The Bon Ami 
( Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


and brightens Congoleum floor-coverings. 

Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder con- 
tain exactly the same magic ingredients. 
Both blot up dust, dirt, grease and grime 
without hard rubbing. They never injure 
the surface they clean—never roughen or 
redden the hands. 

Once you have used these “partners in 
cleanliness” you'll surely keep them both 
on hand all the time. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY.....-+ eee NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 


The farm Journal 


Any Other Paper 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in _! particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers ond honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


P. E. WARD, President | 




















Flowers and Fruit tify us to stop the paper, and the fullamount 1997 OCTOBER 1927 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

E never printed a cover picture (2) That after three months any subscriber Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 

on The Farm Journal like this may order the paper discontinued for any Dara Prom G17h @250n 1 


month’s, and I hope you like it. 

Mostly, as you know, we run 

to pictures with people in them, 

doing something, and we do this purposely, 


reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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because we believe this kind of a picture is 16 17 8 9 3B 2 S&S 
most interesting to the most people. oka 27 

However, variety is the spice of life, and Sub tl Ord —- . 25 26 27 28 29 
that is why we had the ship cover on the SCrip on er > : 
August issue—which was very popular and CZ D 
much admired, I am glad to say—and Mr. Blank 
Schulze’s rich painting of fruits and flowers choose”’ rock into the political puddle, 
this month. didn’t it? 


All this color printing is done on our own 
presses, which are absolutely the latest thing 
in roll-fed magazine rotary four-color travel- 




















OW a word about the order blank which 
you will find inserted next to this page. 


For one thing, it started the 1928 Presi- 
dential campaign in motion at least two or 
three months ahead of usual. 

Ordinarily, we would start a Straw Vote 


ing-offset presses. Come in and let us ex- It’s put there for the convenience of those 
plain what that means, and see the big who want to renéw subscriptions that ex- on Presidential candidates about January, 
machines yourself pire soon, and for those who want to send _ but there is such unusual interest now that I 
The Farm Journal to relatives and friends concluded not to wait. 
CZ (as thousands do!). Accordingly, you will find a confidential 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


EALIZING that persons unacquainted 
with The Farm Journal may hesitate to 
subscribe and pay for several years in ad- 
vance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 











“Aunt Molly, by the looks of that milk 

cows must be blue.” Little Fanny came e 

a dairy-farm where cream is cream. And 

speaking of cream reminds us again that that 

is what you get in The Farm Journal. No 
skim-milk here. 


You'd be surprised at the number of Our 
Folks who use these blanks each month they 
are put in. We have been doing it for ten 
years at least, I should say, and still the 
demand continues. If folks like to use these 
blanks for sending orders, give ’em plenty, 
say we. 

Anyway, here's the blank for your con- 
venience; close by you probably have a 
pencil and a stamp. If you send an order 
now you'll be doing just what hundreds more 
are doing—and more power to you! I im- 
tend to see to it that The Farm Journal 
itself repays you a hundred times over each 


month 
C-Z 2 
Our Radio Broadcasts 


WLS at Chicago (245 meters) Tuesdays at 
1.10 p. m., Central Standard Time. W. E 
D. Rummel broadcasting. 

WFI at Philadelphia (405 meters) Tues- 
days at 7.15 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
Charles P. Shoffner broadcasting. 


Cc-Z 2 
Who’s Your Choice for President? 


T made a fine big splash when President 
Coolidge threw his ten-word “I do not 


ballot on page 7, and I hope you will take 
advantage of it to tell me whom you favor 
at present for the next tenant in the White 
House. 

Vote for whoever you like. I put on the 
ballot 16 of the candidates most often men- 
tioned for the place, arranged alphabetically, 
but you may vote for any one you like, from 
Charlie Lindbergh to Lillian Gish. What 
I want is, your vote quick. I want 100,000 
votes in the next six weeks, so I can put some 
big figures in the December issue. 


Cc-Z? 


The new law in one of the eastern states 
against showing ‘“‘smart-aleck’’ remarks on 
automobiles is all right as far as it goes. It 
just occurs to me that the legislators ought 
to have specified a standard sensible remark 
for all machines. Something like ‘“‘Renew 
The Farm Journal Now’ would never have 
offended any one. Might even have done a 
lot of good. 


But I thought of it too late. 
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_ AFTER SHAVING 





Here Is a Good Bet 


Have you ever tried Listerine after 
shaving? You will like it. 

We are so certain of this that we 
are willing to risk the cost of this 
page (more than the average man’s 
yearly income) to tell you about it. 

After your next shave, just douse 
Listerine on full strength and 
note results. Immediately, 
your skin will tingle with 
new life and vigor. Then, 


LIST 





over your face will steal a lingering 
and delightful sense of coolness such 
as you have never known before. 


And as it cools, Listerine also 
heals—takes the smart and burn out 
of tiny wounds left by the razor and 
lessens the danger of infection. 
Go ahead and try Listerine 
this way. We dare you. 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


pany, St.Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Many a farmer has gone on the rocks 


From picking seed-corn from the wagon-box 


CASOVL- 















HEN L. E. Hopkins, of 
Shelby county, Iowa, found 
his crop of oats and sweet 
clover so badly tangled that 
he could not run the binder 
through it, he was a little discouraged at 
first. Then he wondered if there wasn’t a 
way to save the crop. He went to the 
South Omaha market, and bought 182 
lambs and turned them into the sweet- 
clover-and-oats field. Just 93 days later, 
he marketed about half the bunch for a 
little less than what all the lambs cost him. 
Other lambs were purchased from time to 
time and his profits on lamb feeding that 
season were greater than the income 


Winter Legumes There is a demand 
for the South throughout the South 

for plants to build up 
the soil without discontinuing the cropping 
of cotton. Four winter legumes promise to 
meet this demand: Austrian winter peas, 
Canada field peas, purple vetch and hairy 
vetch. The Canada field pea will rarely 
winter-kill south of the 31° north latitude 
line. and is recommended for the extreme 
southern section. The Austrian winter 
pea has been grown at the Texas State 
Experimental Station, Denton, and it 
survived when the cold reached six de- 
grees above zero. The two vetches are 


Rye for Rye is a good crop to grow, says 
Pasture Henry Sautter, Greeley county, 

Nebr. Last fall Henry planted a 
field. “All winter he found it good pasture 
for his hogs and cattle. In the spring when 
warm weather came, it commenced growing 
in good shape and made a nice yield of 
grain. For a double-purpose crop, Henry 
is convinced that nothing can beat rye. 


Overcoat for Do not be tempted to cut 
Alfalfa that alfalfa-field in October. 
It should have at least 

eight inches of growth for a winter over- 
coat. It can not grow that much if you 
cut it now. L. H.W. 





from the grain would have been. 
Hopkins now uses sweet-clover pas- 


Our ‘Rogues’ Gallery 


Lime A good time to apply lime, 
Time Iowa folks say, is in the fall 





ture for hogs, cattle and sheep with 
excellent success. H. B. 


Tremendous Any way you look at 
Weed Toll it, weeds take a tre- 
mendous toll from the 
farm profits. They not only add to 
the labor bill, but they cut down 
yields by smothering and crowding, 
and fhey use moisture and plant-food 
so badly needed by growing crops. 
Some of the weed seeds live a long 
time in the soil before growing. As 
Bob Adams says: 
Seeds that pusley parents sprinkle 
Sleep a while like Rip Van Winkle. 
Nineteen forty-seven or eight 
They will likely germinate. 
W. J. Beal, botanist of the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station, found that 
purslane, charlock and wild-mustard 
seeds would germinate after being 
buried in the soil for 30 years. One 
of the’main sources of weeds is unclean 
seed—especially seeds of grass, clover 
and small grains. The time for buy- 
ing next year’s seed is near at hand. 
Pay a price that insures clean seed, 
and buy from a firm that has a record 
of selling that kind. 


Sweet Clover I know one farmer 


2 
oO 





before’ sowing wheat. It can 
be put on before plowing or disked 
in with a disk harrow, if the plowing 
is already done. The legume sown 
next spring will get more good out 
of lime put on this fall. If in doubt 
how much to use, put on a ton to 
the acre anyway. Anderson Broth- 
ers, Butler county, Iowa, use three 
tons to the acre—raw limestone. 
They used 2,300 tons in 1926 and 
1927. Who can beat this record? 


Cheap’ Frost is the cheapest har- 
Harrow row for clay soils. To get 

best results from this har- 
row, plow clay soils in fall. Turn 
the furrow slices on edge, leaving 
the ground rough. The ‘rough sur- 
face leaves soil exposed to the weather, 
which means harder freezing and 
more complete pulverization than if 
the furrow slices were turned upside 
down. 


Keep Tools For 40 years J. L. Max- 
from Alfalfa son, of Custer county, 

S. Dak., has been 
growing alfalfa. He has one field 
which has been producing alfalfa hay 
and seed for 37 years. “Don’t put 
tools on alfalfa fields to try to thicken 





for Tenant who buys sweet- 
clover seed to sow on 





Some there be who would not call this stealing 


up the stand or get rid of weeds,” 
says Maxson. “The use of such 








the land he rents to another, and 

both benefit therefrom. The tenant gets 
the fall crop of clover fof hay, while the 
landowner reasons that the increased 


fertility from the crop is enough for his 
share. H. 


Growers of For several years the Depart- 
Lespedeza ment of Agriculture has been 

distributing seed of Korean 
lespedeza, and now wants to get out a new 
list of growers who have this seed for sale. 
Growers, please write the address below. 
Send, if you can, information showing the 
source of the seed stock first sown, the 
approximate amount of seed that will be 
offered for sale, and the price asked. Send 
this information to the Office of Forage 
Crops, Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Do it before you forget about it. 


hardy and have proved a success through- 
out the South where there is ample lime in 
the soil. ‘These legumes should be planted 
with oats or other small grain in the fall. 
The seeds should be sown broadcast and 
then drilled in the oats, after which the 
ground is dragged or rolled,” says Prof. E. 
A. Miller, Agronomist of the A. & M. 
College of Texas. “The crop may be 
plowed under in the spring as a soil builder, 
to be followed by cotton, grain sorghum or 
other crops. Use two pounds of oats and 
from 25 to 30 pounds of the legumes to the 
acre.’ Where the soil is poor, the crop 
should be allowed to reach maturity before 
being plowed under, and a spring legume 
should follow this crop. Winter legumes 
not only benefit the soil, but keep surface 
soil from washing away with the run-off 
from heavy rains. J. R. M. 


implements as disk harrows and 
spike-tooth cultivators tends to injure the 
crowns of the alfalfa plants so that rotting 
easily takes place.” B.H. 


Barbless The production of a “barbless” 
Barley barley will no doubt result in 
wider use of barley, displacing 
oats somewhat. The barley isn’t really 
barbless, but has smooth beards that don’t 
work in. Corn Belt farmers have been 
growing the barley this year. Iowa Experi- 
ment Station sent out seed for trial in two- 
bushel lots. Minnesota Station produced 
this variety, which is known as “Velvet.” 


Roadside The best way to destroy road- 
Marketing side marketing is to sell prod- 

ucts of poor quality. Unripe 
or sour grapes, immature or scabby pota- 
toes, or wormy apples will do the trick. 
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A New Power 
in Motordom / 


The smooth and mighty power of the steam engine | | 
-and obtained without the 
use of special fuels ~~~ \ 77 


There is a new power in motor- 
dom—totally different in develop- 
ment and expression—totally new 
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in range and efficiency—the this sp 

smooth and mighty power of the wy 

steam engine delivered with the Part 

silky ease, dash and vivacity that oe 

stand out from all performance _ Som 

with brilliant luster. age 

I decic 

The basis of this great Hudson capacity is a a 

new companion invention to the Super- Six ae 

principle which turns waste heat to power. about 

Together they combine the highest efficiency nth 

in power generation and transmission ever Som 

achieved within our knowledge. It makes can sel 

Hudson the most economical car per pound Nag 

weight in the world. told hi 

In the new Hudson motor, spark knock here- ery | 

tofore characteristic of the high-compression is not 1 

motor is eliminated. on 

Standard Models ; . : 

(118-inch wheelbase) (127-inch wheelbase) Ordinary gasoline gives the performance re- Ps 

Coach . $1175 Coach . $1285 sults sought through special and higher-priced 
Sedan . 1285 Sedan. 1385 fuels 
- 7 «inch wheelbase) 
gone cae tae pane $1600 The New Hudson is receiving the greatest pub- 
7-Pass. Sedan $1850 lic reception in Hudson history, because in all 
a ways it is the greatest Hudson Super-Six ever 
built. 


HUDSON Sxper-Sex || 


With the new high-compression, anti-knock 
motor that turns waste heat to power ‘ 
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High Farming at 
Elmwo0d_—2ytimwebb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

My experiment with sweet-clover 
turned out well enough so that I 
think I will keep at it. 

The first year’s stand was only fair, but 
this spring it came up very fast, and I put 
the cows on it about the end of April and 
kept them there two months. 

Part of the time there were a couple of 
sows and their litters in the field, too, but 
all of them together could not keep it down. 

Some of the neighbors took quite an 
interest in the sweet clover, and as some of 
them thought they would like to have seed, 
I decided to cut the crop for that purpose. 
Scotty kept his eye on it [Scotty is county 
agent for Tim’s county—Editor] and told 
me when it was ready to cut, which is when 
about half the pods are ripe. We cut it 
with the binder, and threshed out 37 
bushels of seed. 

Some of the seed is sold, and I guess I 
can sell the rest before long. A man called 
up and wanted to know if he could have 
some soil for inoculating purposes, but I 
told him no. I did not inoculate the soil 
myself, when I first seeded the clover, and 
for all I know, the kind of bacteria I have 
is not the best. 

[ don’t think much of sweet clover as 


hay. The old stems are woody and coarse 
—some as thick as my finger. I am keeping 
the field for pasture next summer, and will 
sow some more to take its place the next 
year. 

What I am most interested in, all the 
time, is the kind of potatoes I will get on 
this land when I plow the clover down. 
Unless this crop leaves as much nitrogen in 
the ground as red clover or alfalfa does, it 
is no good to me, no matter how good the 
pasture it makes. 

Nothing to report on potatoes. My crop 
was average on the eight acres I put in, 
which means about 1,700 bushels for sale. 
Had some trouble with late blight. Very 
rainy in July and August. Dug the crop 
with the tractor. 

The tractor, by the way, is a good invest- 
ment. I have had no trouble with it 
except ignition missing, and that is all in 
the points, I find, and easily fixed. I spent 
this morning, which was pouring rain, 
taking carbon out of the cylinders and 
grinding the valves. T. Webb. 


After an argument lasting for weeks, the 
county agent got Peter Tumbledown to dig a 
trench silo. When it came time to fill it, 
however, Peter found the old cutier was so 
rusty it wouldn’t work. Since then, he has 
been dumping manure in the pit. Peter says 
manure makes the land sour, and .as for 
silage, nobody need tell him that that stuff 
don’t make the cows’ teeth get soft and fall out. 














Donahey, A. Vic 
Hoover, Herbert C. 
Hughes, Charles E. 
Longworth, Nicholas 


Borah, Wm. E. 
Coolidge, Calvin 
Davis, John W. 
Dawes, Charles G. 


Write below name of your candidate if not 
listed above: 
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PLUS Ewe 


| This non-partisan vote is taken every four years by The Farm Journal to 
| show in advance the popularity of the different Presidential Candidates. 
Past results have shown clearly which way the country would go. 
ballots will be counted as fast as they come in and the standing of the 
candidates published in The Farm Journal. 


Mark X before name of candidate you favor. 


STATE 


(If you do not want to mutilate this page by cutting out the ballot, send a postal-card instead.) 
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These 


Mark only one name. 


Ritchic, Albert C. 

Smith, Alfred E. 

Underwood, O. W. 
_) Wadsworth, Jas. W. 


Lowden, Frank O. 

McAdoo, Wm. G. 

Mellon, Andrew W. 
| Reed, James A. 


Do not sign your name, but write below 
your state: 
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Since the War 


‘By Walt Mason 
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( HE war is done, and we get back 
) to peace-time’s old accustomed 
track. We're sitting up and taking 
note of things that lately seemed 
remote. Once more I hear the auto fan 
explain as loudly as he can how he went up 
huge hills on high, and didn’t have his 
motor die. His spiel seems relevant and 
sane, which would have been in war-time 
vain. Once more the dames, when cooped 
indoors, are talking of the dry-goods stores 
and of the lovely lids they’ve seen, all 
decked with doodads red and green. And 
they allude to Mrs. Brown, who’s bought 
the smoothest coat in town, while her poor 
husband strives to make his stand-off 
something less a fake. And once again the 
ill-health bores describe their ailments and 
their sores. A little time, while battles 
raged, their chronic sorrows were not 
staged, but now they’ve all come back 
again, to rasp the ears of patient men. | 
see the old ways coming back, and as of 
old the gossips clack; the private quarrels 
we forgot, we’re resurrecting, smoking hot; 
the statesmen spring their oily smiles, and 
hand out bunk in forty styles. I wonder if 
we'll ever sigh for good old war-time days 
gone by, when there were themes of which 
to speak, and keep on speaking for a week. 


‘es - - " 
a hh . 


For nearly half a century our “Fair Play” 
banner (see top of page 3) has been flying 
in the breeze, and it has never once been 
lowered. It means much—that no adver- 
tiser could cheat you if he would; but he 
would not, and we know it. It is our busi- 


ness to know it. That’s what. 
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HE most serious agricul- 
tural depression that has 
ever been known in the 
United States is now in its 
seventh vear. 


In a primitive society there could 
be no such thing as an agricultural 
depression. Bountiful harvests were 
the cause of universal thanksgiving. 

Such harvests were, in fact, the 
origin of Thanksgiving Day. Early 
settlers had poor crops, but one year 
they had such abundant yields that the 
devout New England farmers set apart 
a day for general thanksgiving. They 
ate the food that they grew, and there- 
fore they rejoiced in its abundance 
Today, if farmers were to set. aside 





hat Als 


a day for thanksgiving, it 


It is scarcely necessary to introduce Dr. Warren and 
Professor Pearson, Professors of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. 

Dr. Warren is the dean of farm economists in this 
country, known everywhere, and his analysis of the 
agricultural depression may be regarded as the last 
word on the subject. 

The authors here point out the sectional character 
of the depression, why it has been so prolonged, and 
why farmers in Europe and in certain regions and 
branches of farming in this country have not been 
affected by it. 

The second part of the article will appear next 
month. Dr. Warren and Professor Pearson will con- 
tinue to write for The Farm Journal from time to 
time. 


griculture? 


The first step in curing the patient is to find out what disease he has 
=; “By G. F. WARREN and F. A. PEARSON 














that the consumers in America are 
long distances from the producers. 
Any change in. economic conditions 
which affects the relation of costs of 
distribution to retail prices is of su- 


preme importance to American farm- © 


ers. It is of much less importance to 
farmers located near consumers. 

It is often stated that the agricul- 
tural depression is world-wide. This 
is not so. It is not even nation-wide, 
Those farmers who retail their own 
products are doing very well, as a rule. 
Those who are situated near large 
markets are, in general, doing well. 
The eastern states have suffered less 
severely than the western states. The 


depression in the United States and Canada is more severe than in 


would be because of a general shortage of crops. Large crops England, because here consumers are longer distances from pro- 
bring less total income than small crops. ducers. 
When farmers consumed all they produced, the greater the The degree of agricultural depression in any particular region 


crop the better. When they consumed most of what they depends, then, on the extent to which agriculture is commercialized, 
abundance for home use, and on nearness to the consumer. 


produced, they were pleased with the 


but were disturbed by the behavior of prices for the part 
that was sold. When all the product is sold, the total net in- 
come, not the total crop, is what determines the farmer’s profits. 


When a modern farmer raises 


But it also depends on the financial policy of the country. The 
depression in England began in the spring of 1921, half a year 
after it began in the United States. In 1920-21, American farmers 


had entered the depression period. 





They made an average of 1.2 per 





2,000 bushels of wheat which is —_ 





all sold, the abundance of his 
own food supply is determined by 
the price of wheat. The quantity 
of food-and clothing that he gets 
is dependent on the dollars he 
receives. He eats well when there is 
a food shortage. 


Cities Depend on Farm 
Specialization 


The phenomenal growth of cities 
has been made possible by spe- 
cialization in agriculture. When 
the farmer raised a little of every- 
thing that he needed, so much 
time was required that it was not 
possible to raise much for sale. 

The phenomenal increase in 
the productive efficiency of the 
American farmer in the last gen- 
eration has created conditions 
that never before existed in any 
country, and that do not exist 
today to any comparable degree 
in any European country. The 
greater the degree of commercial- 
ization and specialization, the 
more agriculture is dependent on 
prices. 

Robinson Crusoe had no price 
problems. Prices are less impor- 
tant to the European farmer than 
to the American farmer. In the 
northern states, one farm family 
raises enough food for about six 
families. In most of the countries 
of Europe, one farm family raises 
the food for two families. We 
would therefore expect to find, and 
do find, that the depression is 
more serious in this country than 
in Western Europe. 
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Fig. 1. Prices, wages and teachers’ salaries in the 
Civil War period, 1860-1880. When prices rose, 
salaries and wages rose less rapidly. When prices 
fell, salaries and wages continued to rise. This 
relationship always holds. It makes taxes easy to 
pay when prices rise and hard to pay when prices 
fall. The slow change in wages makes charges for 
distributing farm products relatively low when 
prices rise, and high when prices fall 
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19/0 19/5 1920 1924 
Fig. 2. Union wage rates and taxes paid by farm- 
ers, 1910-1924. Since’farm taxes are quickly spent 
for wages, taxes and wages move together. Taxes 
and wages are more than double pre-war 


cent on their capital. 

Deflation had not yet occurred 
in Denmark. In 1920-21, Danish 
farmers were having a period of 
prosperity, and made 5.8 per cent 
on their capital. Deflation began 
in Denmark in the summer of 
1921, a year after it began in the 
United States. Profits on Danish 
farms fell to 0.9 per cent. In 
flation again occurred, and for 
the year 1924-25, the Danish 
farmers made 6.4 per cent on 
their capital. Drastic deflation 
occurred in 1926, and farm profits 
dropped again to 1.3 per cent. 

French farmers have had & 
period of almost continuous pro® 
perity. Only when deflation oc 
curs is there a serious depression. 


Increased Debt andInterest 


Speculation in farm land is one 
popular explanation for the agrt- 
cultural depression. Many per 
sons believe that the depression is 
merely the inevitable punishment 
which foolish people brought on 
themselves. 
The facts do not support this 
idea. In the first place, about 
one-third of the farmers in 
United States are tenants. Few 
of them ever owned any land. 
More than half of the farmers who 
operated their own farms in 1 
were free from mortgage. Plainly, 
debts can not account for the dis 
tress of these tenants or of 
owners who had no mortgages. 
Yet a debt is very important 
to the man who has it. Most of 
the men who went in debt 











A second important factor is 





buy [Continued on page 26 
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Lemon Aids 


A Three-Part Story—Part III 








‘By DORIS M. HUME 


























T could have been nothing more than a cruel jest of Fate 

that placed Louis’ Kandy Kitchen next door to Davis 

Brothers’ Hardware Store. And why of all days should 

it be today that Louis’ window should be festooned with 

loops of glistening pink-and-white taffy, bearing the 
conspicuous label: ‘Special, 25 cents per pound”? 

If there was anything Bobby loved, it was pink-and-white taffy. 
That 25 cents leaped in his pocket like a caged thing, and his 
stomach sent a dozen urgent messages at once. 

But next to Louis’, in the window of Davis Brothers’, quantities 
of pans and tins were set in orderly array. Yes, pans and tins 
and—egg-beaters. And each bore a label, “Special.”” What was 
a fellow to do? The struggle was a hard one while it lasted, but 
at length the door of 





“Who's it for?” 

““My—my aunt.” 

“T see. You think she’d like an egg-beater, eh?” 

Bobby nodded silently. He was past speech in the matter. 
The man regarded him for a moment with a twinkle in his eye; 
then he smiled. ‘Well, I guess in a case like that we’ll have to 
make an exception. Don’t you think so, Samuels?” This last to 
the sphinx-faced salesman, who actually managed a terrifying 
resemblance to a smile. “Yes, I guess we'll have to make an 
exception. Circumstances alter cases. Wrap it up again, Samuels. 
Here you are, son. Don’t lose it on the way home. Good-by. 
Come in again sometime and tell us how auntie liked her present.” 


ALKING as if on air, Bobby found himself once more in 
the street, fawned upon by the delighted Lemon, his purchase 
clutched tightly against 





Davis Brothers’ gave a 
dismal squeak as Bobby 
pushed it open and en- 
tered with reluctant feet. 

“T want a—a—egg- 
beater,”” he confided 
hoarsely to the slightly 
deaf old man who came 
to wait on him. “A egg- 
beater, please. One of 
them kind.”’ His point- 
ing finger was more 
understandable than his 
halting tongue. But 
then, he had never been 
shopping before. 

He actually trembled 
as the precious package 
was handed to him 
wrapped and tied. He 
drew out his shining 
quarter, feeling like a 
fnancier. The old man 
looked at it grimly. 
“Egg-beaters are 30 
cents,’ he said, gruffly. 


EGG BEATA 
SPECIAL. 


OBBY turned cold 
all over. Even his 











his chest, his pockets 
empty but a small ray 
of hope in his heart. 

When Aunt Ellen saw 
that egg-beater! It was 
twice as shiny as the 
one Jakie’s mother had, 
and bigger—oh, better 
in every way—a very 
superior egg-beater. And 
if he offered to turn it 
for her—well, she might 
forget lots of things she 
had on her mind. There 
was a chance, anyhow. 

So with this bit of 
comfort he set his weary 
little feet plodding 
through the white dust 
of the road that led to- 
ward home. 


AX NT Ellen Graham 
took a pan of deli- 
cately browned biscuits 
from the oven, and 
deftly placing them be- 
tween the folds of a 
ee napkin, placed them on 
= the table. As she passed 











blistered feet felt cold. 
In his helplessness he 
turned clear around, ob- 
taining, as he did so, a fleeting glimpse of Lemon’s enormous face, 
eyes peering anxiously through the glass door that led to the street. 

The salesman waited. 

“T ain’t got any more money,” he stammered at length. 

The man received the news without interest. ‘“Egg-beaters are 
30 cents,”’ he reiterated in the same monotonous voice, taking the 
package from Bobby and beginning to unwrap it. 

“But I gotta have one—I gotta.” Bobby’s voice was anguished 
in its hopelessness. 

“Well, egg-beaters are 

“What’s the trouble here?’ A younger man with a round face 
and an air of importance approached, hearing their apparent 
argument. 

“Boy wants an egg-beater, Mr. Davis, and he’s only got 25 
cents. Egg-beaters are 30 cents,’’ explained the salesman without 
a change of expression. 

_“Hm-m. Didn’t your mother give you enough money, son?” 
inquired the younger man, looking into Bobby’s distressed face. 
“You need five cents more, you know.” 

“My mother didn’t give me the money. I only got a quarter. 
I was—gettin’—the egg-beater for—for—a present.”” He paused, 
suddenly confused. 

‘a a present, eh? Well, well. Did you earn the money?” 

es, sir.” 


” 





“Egg-beaters are thirty cents,” he said, gruffly 


the window she peered 
anxiously through it, 
though she made no remark to her brother William, who sat 
smoking in the old armchair near the stove. 

“Isn’t it time Bobby was coming back, Ellen?” he inquired at 
last, as his sister switched on the light. “Did you say he only 
went over to Smith’s?” 

“Yes, that’s all. He probably stayed to play with Jakie. They 
have a fort or something they’ve built.” But her face belied the 
easy assurance of her words. 

Fifteen minutes passed—half an hour. The clock ticked away 
the seconds with wearisome monotony. Supper waited on the 
table; twice Ellen Graham went to the door. At last she turned 
to her brother. 

“I guess I ought to tell you, William. Bobby came home about 
noon today with a most terrible-looking stray dog which he said 
he got from Jakie Smith in exchange for the knife you had given 
him. I scolded him and told him to take the dog back and not to 
come home without his knife. Maybe I shouldn’t have put it so 
strong—I just meant to impress upon his mind that he should 
not forget to ask Jakie for it. He must learn not to give things 
away like that. But—well, perhaps you better go over to Smith’s. 
He mightn’t have got the knife—Jakie always loses things—and 
he might be afraid to come home without it. He hasn’t been 
back since and it’s dark now—I'm worried. a 


“You mean he didn’t come home to [Continued on page 68 
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Movies To See 


‘By C. F. STEVENS 























Beautiful 
Dolores 
Costello 





Exceptional 


“THE WAY OF Emil Jannings, Belle 


ALL FLESH” Bennett, Phyllis Haver. 
A profound and truly 
dramatic story of a middle-aged Milwaukee 
bank cashier, who—sent with some bonds 
on a mission to Chicago—is robbed under 
discreditable circumstances. Notwithstand- 
ing a let-down at the end of the picture, it 
remains one of the most moving photoplays 
ever produced. Jannings shows that he 
is really the greatest serious dramatic actor 
in the films—even Hollywood can not 
swamp him. Do not miss seeing this. 
“WINGS” Clara Bow, Richard Arlen, 
Charles Rogers. An epic of 
the aviation service during the War. A 
new thrill with photographic effects in air 
fighting that are extraordinarily vivid and 
real. A good, original, though depressing, 
plot. Arlen is especially good, Rogers not 
so much. 


. Recommended 


“THE PATENT Richard Barthelmess 
LEATHER KID” and Molly 0’ Day. The 

story of a prize-fighter 
who waited to be drafted for the late War. 
A war film from a new viewpoint, sane and 
in good taste. Some good photographic 
shots of war scenes we have not seen in the 
other war films. Acting excellent. 


“BARBED WIRE” Pola Negri and Clive 

Brook. Just why, 
nobody knows, but Hollywood is at its best 
with war films. Here is a gripping, intense 
and human drama concerning a French girl 
and a German war prisoner. Splendidly 
acted, and very enjoyable. 


i“MADAM Dorothy Gish and An- 

POMPADOUR?” jonio Moreno. The fa- 

mous lady of France 

played very well indeed by the soulful Miss 
Gish. An entertaining ‘‘historical.”’ 


“THE FIGHTING] Rod La Roque and 

EAGLE” Phyllis Haver. Made 

out of the widely- 

read Conan Doyle story—‘“‘The Exploits 

of Brigadier Gerard.”” Not so good as the 
book, but not half bad at that. See it. 


“THE KING OF This is several months 
KINGS” old, but I include it 
because you will hear 
much of it through the country this winter. 
Better go see it, to say you’ve been, but 
don’t expect much. A stupid and paltry 
version of the New Testament, written to 
hook the religiously inclined. Some splen- 
did camera work, but Hollywood gught to 
let the Bible alone.. They are net equal 
to it. ; 








Stevens has looked over all the im- 
portant new films for you, and this is 
what he thinks of some of them. But 
tastes differ, of course. 








Adolphe Menjou. The 
diverting Menjou in a 
smile-provoking _ light 
comedy, playing the part—believe it or 
not!—of a waiter. 


“SERVICE FOR 
LADIES” 


“SEVENTH HEAVEN” Janet Gaynor 
and Charles 
Farrell. Far-above-the-ordinary cinema, 
with a weak ending. Chico, a worker in 
the sewers of Paris, and a lovely waif cast 
off by a brutal sister, build their love-nest 
in a garret—their “seventh heaven’— 
then the War comes. Well worth seeing. 


“TARTUFFE THE Emil Jannings, 
HYPOCRITE” Werner Kraus, Lil 
Dagover. A short, 

intelligent and simple film made in Ger- 
many from Moliére’s story, and just re- 
leased here. The unmasking of that 
most contemptible of creatures 
—a pious hypocrite. Acted 
with understanding and 
skill. 


“TWELVE MILES 
OUT” 


John Gilbert, Joan 
Crawford, Ernest 
Torrence. A 
melodrama built 
around the 
struggle between 
an attractive 
rum-runner and 
a diabolical hi- 
jacker out in 
Rum Row. Not 
bad except for 
the Will Hays 
ending. 


“PAID TO Vir- 
LOVE” ginia 
Valli, 
George O’Brien, William 
Powell. A pleasant picture 
laid in the mythical kingdom of 
San Savona. (Which name, by the way, 
very nearly translates from the French to 
mean “no soap.”) Handsome Crown 
Prince falls in love with lowly beauty, and 
so on in the best Graustark manner. 
Powell is delightful, as always. 


Just Ordinary 


“THE STOLEN Billie Dove. Countess 
BRIDE” prefers poor young lad 
to dashing Captain of 

the Guards. So-so. 


“ADAM AND Lew Cody and Aileen 
EVIL” Pringle. A farce of a 
bored husband with a 

gay dog of a twin brother. Mildly amusing. 


“THE CALLAHANS AND Broad bois- 

THE MURPHYS” terous and 

slapstick 

comedy of the Irish; very funny, if you like 

that sort of stuff, and horribly stupid if you 
don’t. 


“THE BLOOD An old-fashioned thriller 
SHIP” without much sense to 


it, but a lot of kick. | 


Shooting, deep-sea cursing, a savage mu- 
tiny—all the familiar old sea-story tricks. 









































Emil Jannings— 
whom Stevens 
thinks the best 
serious actor in 


the business 


Janet Gaynor— 
excellent in her 
newest picture 


“OLD SAN 
FRANCISCO” 


Dolores Costello. A 
picture of the old penny 
thriller type that passed 
out with “The Perils of 
Pauline.” The Costello 
beauty is a bright relief in a 
film that is otherwise so ridiculous 
it’s funny. 


° Bad and Worse 
“THE SATIN WOMAN” Mrs. Wallace 
Reid. 
Preaching. Dull. 


“THE PRINCE OF Aside from the 
Stone, this is sappy 
and annoying. Even worse than the title. 


Pauline Starke. In- 
nocent dancer re 
sists far-from-innocent advances of theatri- 
cal manager—and all that sort of stuff. 


“DANCE MAGIC” 


*“DEARIE” Irene Rich. Poor. 
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Rugs 


‘By HENRIETTE WEBER 




















CAREFUL study of patterns, types of floor 
coverings, and the all-important subject of 
color harmony will lead you to the right floor 
covering for any room practically at your own 
price. Here are three things to remember: 

First, select floor coverings which will stay on the floor. 
Turn away from the bold, brilliant patterns that jump up at 
you when you enter a room. Too many different pat- 
terns in a room gives a restless effect, and one pattern 
kills another. If your walls are plain, and some pieces of 
furniture or possibly the draperies have figured material, 
select a floor covering with a border design or with 
designs in the corners of the rug. For a dining-room, 
with its plain furniture, a rug or carpet with a neat, 
all-over pattern can be selected because it does not show 
spots. 

Second, have the floor covering darker than the 
woodwork. You still may have lovely warm colors on 
which to walk, for there are many shades to choose from. 

Third, the floor covering must suit the room and the 
furniture. Rag rugs are not right in a living-room with 
luxurious furniture. You would not have a magnificent 
velvet carpet in the kitchen! 


Which Kind Shall I Buy? 
The types of floor coverings in general use are Wiltons, 
Velvets and Axminsters. Each one of these types is 





Axminster (upper right) may be ge ey by 
the length of the “pile” on the face of the rug. 
Chinese designs like the one shown are popular 


Small rugs, such as the oval, brighten any room. 
Scatter on the bare floor or on a large room- 
sized rug (or all-over carpet) of plain tone 


Velvet carpets (above) are rich looking, and 
their cut loops make them resemble Wiltons 


-iI- 9 


Wilton (right) is the aristocrat of floor coverings. 
It is luxurious in appearance and is caressing 
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made differently. Every type of car- 

peting has its own particular weave. 
It is important not to confuse weave 
with quality. All types come in a 
variety of grades, the more expen- 
sive usually having better wearing 
qualities. 

There are two general classes of 
Wiltons—the worsted and the wool. 
Worsted: Wiltons are the more ex- 
pensive, becguse their manufacture 
requires a special quality of yarn 
having long fibers. This carpet 
wears splendidly. Wool Wiltons 
are made of equally good yarn, but 
have shorter fibers. In both classes 
of Wiltons the loops on the face are 
cut, giving the rich, soft effect 
characteristic of this carpet. 

In Velvets, the colors do not go 

through to the under side. When 
you are buying, it is a good idea to 
make the comparison with a real 
Wilton, in order to judge of the wear- 
ing quality. Asin the case of Wiltons, 
the Velvet rug or carpet can be judged 
for wearing quality by the closeness of the 
weave. A good-quality Velvet is better than a 
cheap grade of Wilton. 

The Axminster type of carpeting has been largely 
developed in the United States. It is woven some- 
what like the Orientals, and this method permits 
the use of an almost unlimited number of colors in 
the designs. 

Tapestry carpet is cheaper. Less wool yarn is 
used in the weaving than in the other types. Con- 
sequently it doesn’t wear so well, because soon the 
cotton “jute,” which is its filler foundation, shows 
through. [Continued on page 52 
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This Increase in Income* 


ARMERS and friends of farming had somewhat of a shock 
when Dr. Henry C. TayLor came out with a statement, some 
weeks ago, showing that the income of farmers was 21.7 per cent 
of the whole national income in 1911, but only 9.7 per cent in 1926. 
Stated in just that way, it sounds pretty bad, to be sure. 
Suppose, however, Henry Smith, a blacksmith, was earning 
$2,000 a year in 1911, and his brother John, a lawyer, was earning 
$8,000. Henry was earning 20 per cent of the total family income, 
of course. In 1926 John is making a big income, $36,000 a year, 
while Henry, less successful, is earning $4,000. Henry’s propor- 
tion of the total has fallen to 10 per cent—but is he worse off than 
in 1911? Relatively, yes. Absolutely, no: he is considerably 
better off. 
The same principle applies to Dr. 
In 1910 a farm production of 
$9,954,000,000 was divided up 


TAYLOR’s calculations. 


Coming Nearer 


taxed more heavily in proportion to real value than land in towns 
and cities, the answer is ‘‘yes,”’ 28,138, and “no,” 7,476. 

On still another question, whether the Government should 
help co-operative selling organizations by loans and supervision, 
the opinion is divided very evenly. The latest figures show 
18,752 in favor of government aid, and 17,753 opposed. If the 
question had spoken only of “‘loans,’’ without mentioning “super- 
vision,” perhaps the vote would have been more favorable; we 
can’t say as to that. 

Turning to another field, we have already started on our Presi- 
dential Straw Vote for 1928. The Farm Journal takes this every 
four years, first getting the opinion of farmers on the most prom- 
ising candidates; then when the nominations are made, we con- 
tinue with the Straw Vote on the nominees. : 

This Straw Vote on the Presidency is remarkably reliable. It 
has always shown which way 
the country would go. In the 
very close election of 1916, for 





among 6,361,502 farm families 
—abhout $1,565 each. (Farm 
income and farm production 
are not the same thing, but 


one is a _ reasonably close 
measure of the other.) 
In 1926, production of 


$16,566,000,000 was divided 
among about 6,200,000 families 
—$2,672 to the family. 

The truth of the matter is, 
it all depends on what you 
want to do. If you are trying 
to prove that agriculture is on 
the brink of ruin, you keep 
talking about that dreadful 
drop from 21.7 per cent to 
9.7 per cent of the national 
income. 

If you want to prove that 
agriculture is getting along all 
right, you keep talking about 
that $1,100 increase in pro- 
duction per family. ~ 

Folks who know and under- 
stand the facts will not allow 
themselves to be either elated 
or cast down, but will continue : 
to work hopefully for the time eee eee 











example, it indicated weeks in 
advance that Woodrow Wilson 
would be re-elected. 

Look for the Straw Vote 
blank on page 7 of this issue. 


CONGRESS < 


Corn-Borer Not Stopped 


. ORE DANGEROUS 

than ever”’ is a fair esti- 

mate of the situation with the 

dreaded European corn-borer. 

In Ohio a ‘tremendous in- 

crease in infestation’’ is offi- 
cially announced. 

The Corn-Borer Control 
Board in the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture admits 
that the $10,000,000 clean-up 
of last spring failed to stop the 
borer, much less eradicate it. 
It is questionable whether the 
insect was even slowed down 
in its spread. 

The clean-up itself was suc- 
cessful. No such _ thorough 
campaign on such a huge scale 
was ever put over on any other 
= : insect. The organization that 











when every capable farmer : 
will get what he is entitled to 
—“A Good Living and 19%” 
—whether the rest of the population gets more or gets less. 


The Kind of Weather We Had 


ELL, how did you like the ‘‘year without a summer’’? 

In the section where this magazine is printed there were 

31 deaths. The doctors blamed it on “sunstroke’”’ and “heat 

exhaustion,” but it must have been chilblains and frost-bite, of 

course. The long-range year-ahead weather forecasters couldn’t 
be wrong on a thing like that. 


Interesting Straw Vote Figures 


HE Straw Votes that we are taking all the time on various 

questions of importance generally show interesting results. 

One question that we have been asking farmers for several 
months is whether this country should cancel the war debts owed 
to us by European countries. On this question we find that 
farmers are almost unanimous in declaring that the debts should 
be paid. The actual figures up to about September 1 were 2,323 
votes for canceling the debts, and 35,533 opposed. Of course, 
how they should be paid is a different matter. 

On another question, whether farmers find that farm land is 


It was a good wall, but the corn-borer went right through it 


did it deserves all credit. 

But the march of the borer 
toward the heart of the Corn Belt continues. There is a desperate 
battle ahead if corn is to continue to be grown, and corn growers 
should keep in touch with the latest developments. 


What “Delays Us? 


T is Canada that is now holding up the negotiations for the 

St. Lawrence Waterway. 

That is Canada’s right, for the expenditure of $125,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 is not to be lightly undertaken. 

We must wait, therefore, with what patience We can, hoping 
that the inertia of politicians and the fears of the port of Montreal 
can be overcome in due time. 


No Applesauce 


OU can be sure of one thing—that what you read in this 
magazine is the truth, or what we believe is the truth. 
We do not print things we do not know, and sometimes it seems 
better not to print some things we do know. 
What we do print is the exact truth, as we see it. We intend 
that Our Folks can always continue to say, as for the last 50 years, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal, therefore it is so.” 
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Give Us Our Own Markets 


“Closing our doors to foreign farm products will cure America’s farm troubles” 
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T SEEMS as if the combined 
brains of the country ought to 
be able to devise a policy un- 
der which the enormous busi- 
ness plant of the American 
farmer would earn a greater return. 

This plant, it may be recalled, em- 
braces something over 6,200,000 farms, 
925,000,000 acres of land, with build- 
ings, stock and equipment valued in 
1925 at $57,000,000,000—fifty-seven 
thousand million dollars. 

Admitting that farmers differ greatly 
in capacity and intelligence, and that 
hundreds of thousands are skilful 
enough to make satisfactory profits: on 
their investment, the fact remains that 
the average return for the whole 
country is less than it should be. I 
believe that this situation can be cor- 
rected, and by a simple method. 

There are innumerable “farm relief” 
plans under discussion, but none of 
the plans in the limelight has been 


‘By E. CLEMENS HORST 


Mr. Horst’s solution for the farm problem is notable 
for its extreme simplicity. 

“If all competing agricultural products were shut 
out of the country by a prohibitive tariff,” says Mr. 
Horst, in effect, ‘‘there would be no surpluses and 
no problem. We need only a monopoly of our 
own markets.”’ 

All it would require, like Dr. Stewart’s export 
bounty plan, is a simple act of Congress. It could 
not be unconstitutional. It would need no super- 
vision nor organization nor government funds. For- 
eign countries could not wreck it by embargoes. 

The facts as to foreign competition are known to 
every one. Every cargo of corn from Argentina cuts 
United States farmers out of sales. Every banana 
from Costa Rica displaces a New York apple or a 
California orange. Every bag of sugar from Cuba 
lowers the returns of the Michigan beet-field. Every 
pound of frozen eggs from China is a direct blow at 
American henneries. 

Mr. Horst’s special farm interest arises from his 
ownership and management of about 7,500 acres of 
ranches, orchards and vineyards in California and 
Oregon, producing practically all the important farm 
crops, cattle, sheep and hogs. 


ciation of buildings and equipment. To 
these items must be added soil de- 
preciation, fair wages to the farmer as 
well as to those of his family who do 
farm work, a fair allowance for crop 
and market hazards, and any other 
that should properly be included in 
making up the farmer’s cost sheet. 


Government (an ‘Remove 
Handicaps 


It is beyond the power of any Govern- 
ment to make all farming profitable 
or all farmers prosperous. The best 
the Government can do is to use its 
power to remove from the farmer’s 
path the major obstacles that make 
farming a losing business. 

If the Government were to single 
out particular crops and guarantee 
profits, or even cost of production 
thereon, every farmer in the United 
States, who could raise those favored 





accorded or deserves to be accorded 
the support of the collective farm interests of the country, because 
those plans are either unworkable or inadequate. 


Conditions Constantly Changing : 


Conditions change as to any particular agricultural product, 
from year to year, so that farm relief is difficult if not impossible, 
when the proposed remedy is intended only for the particular 
crops in distress at any given time. Cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
fruit, rice, hay, corn, oats, barley, beef, pork, sheep, wool, etc., 
etc., may all, except one or two items, be on a losing price basis 
one year, and the next year the one or two non-losing ‘products 
may be some other crops. 

It should be plain, therefore, that any practical plan of farm 
relief must benefit all agricultural and animal products, regardless 
of what may be the range of prices of any particular item at any 
given time. 

Farm incomes and farm land values have declined to almost 
the same degree in each of the 48 states of the Union, from the 
high point of early 1920, and relief is needed in all the 48 states 
regardless of what the farm products of each state may be. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself into finding some plan 
that will benefit American farm interests as a whole. The com- 
mon problem of all American farmers, after all, is one of finding 
profitable markets for all the products, both animal and vege- 
table, that can ordinarily be raised on all our American farm lands. 

It makes no difference to what particular product farm lands 
are devoted, so long as all the lands can be utilized at a fair average 
profit to the farmer, after he has included in his costs of produc- 
tion, interest on his entire investment, taxes, insurance, depre- 
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crops, would do so. The result would 
be overwhelming overproduction of those favored crops, which 
would have to be marketed at losses so staggering that not even the 
Government could carry the load. 

I come, therefore, to the conclusion that the cure for farm 
distress must be found elsewhere. Examination shows that by 
far the most serious cause of the depression is the enormous im- 
portation of foreign farm products, in competition with the 
products of the American farms. 


‘Biggest Handicap Is Foreign Competition 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, the United States im- 
ported a total of over $3,500,000,000 worth of raw and manufac- 
tured animal and vegetable products. Of this: amount, about 
$1,000,000,000 represented imports of tea, coffee, cocoa, rubber 
and other farm products that America can not raise, or for which 
we can not provide workable substitutes. But this still leaves a 
balance of $2,500,000,000 of agricultural and animal imports, of 
the classes that can, to a very large extent, be advantageously 
grown in the United States, or for which working substitutes can 
be produced. 

Seventy-nine per cent of all American imports last year were 
of animal and agricultural products, and only 21 per cent were 
of all other products. During the same year $2,350,000,000, or 
over two-thirds, of all our imports of animal. and agricultural 
products, were admitted free of duty. 

During the above fistal year, while the United States imported 
farm products totaling $3,508,400,000, we exported farm products 
totaling only $2,510,500,000, or an excess of imports over exports 


of farm products of practically $1,000,000,000. 
[Continued on page 18 








Maybe if these push-cart men were kept away we could sell all our own stuff 
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Embroidered Linens 


Pretty, useful and easy to make 









































cloth, woolen homespun or tweed and similar fabrics, and 
embroidered with mercerized thread or woolen yarn. Handles 
for these bags consist of folded strips of the material fastened 
with blanket stitches or crocheting, done in the thread used 
for embroidery. 

By cutting the transfer patterns apart, the glasses, spoons 
and china could be used on tea-towels, and the borders would 
be pretty on other towels. The directions which come with 
the miscellaneous set below show how varidus fabrics can be 
used for these articles. 


Set No. 1567, set of three land- 
scape designs, 30 cents per set 


PR 


HREE copies of landscape scene are given in set No. 1567. 
The size of the design is 12 x 91% inches. Several colors are 
used, in either the mercerized cotton, six strands to each 
needleful, or very fine yarn. Linen forms the background 
of white, gray or tan, unless sateen or satin is preferred. 
Many brides-to-be are receiving gifts of linen glass-toweling embroidered 
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with suggestive motifs. Set 1479 shows the six designs which come in aie v2, fs fn 
one envelope ready for hot-iron transf r PARSLEY TAU FINS - - 
Ideas for gifts of good practical value are shown in set 1549. The ohn otis ‘ 
AW 
bag to hang on the closet door will hold several pairs of shoes, laundry is wk? | 
C LETTUCE | 
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faq ! 1549, 
set of & 
miscellaneous transfer designs and cut-out patterns, 40 cents per set 
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The designs and patterns shown on this page can be purchased from 
1} II The Farm Journal, or from any agency handling McCall patterns. 
} } When ordering by mail, be sure to give the correct number 
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Left—Set No. 1479, six 
embroidery designs for 
towels, 25 cents per set 
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of different kinds, brushes and umbrellas. Cases for the 
company spoons and other silver will please the housewife. 
The goosey laundry bag is really sensible, requiring only 
two yards of gingham, cretonne or linen 30 inches wide. 
Bias tape makes a pretty finish for this bag. The transfer 
patterns for cross-stitch labels for the other bags are in- 
cluded in the set, with plans for cutting out. 

Table sets continue to be popular. Start one now for a 
Christmas gift. Set No. 1592 shows designs that may be 
applied to tablecloth and napkins, or a set consisting of 
doilies and a runner for the center of the table. On cream- 
colored linen, white embroidery thread may be used for 
outlining the figures, with dull blue or yellow used for the 
running stitches that form the background and mark the 
hem. This design gives the effect of Roman cut work, but 
is much easier to do. 











HESE designs can be used to great advantage in pre- 

paring for a Christmas sale or bazaar. Your piece-bags 
probably hold many odds and ends of materials which can 
be developed into salable articles. 

The landscape design (at top of page) would be very 
pretty on the flat bags which are so handy for shopping or Set No. 1592, set of corners for luncheon 
for fancy work. The bags are made of heavy linen, monk’s set, 30 cents per set 
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THREE WAYS TO WASH 


{ WE LEAVE THE CHOICE TO YOU } 





r 
WATER WATER WATER 
+ | + + 
LOTS OF SOAP FELS-NAPTHA 
If you worn . 4 
: HARD LITTLE 
tried WORK WORK 
to do a Wh en 
week’s wash |__ 
= ee you use 
with But when 
' soap 
: oO 
only ‘some you use 
water, Said Fels-Naptha 
think (chips, ‘Soap 
of all bar, which 
the flakes contains 
hard work or powder ) plenty of 
and with the *naptha, 
are water you 
you'd you save get 
have some of 
extra help 
to the work ae 
a 
do because 
to get soap does the 
the helps 
dirt loosen 
out! dirt. 

































naptha. The naptha loosens the dirt—the soap washes 
it away. They work together to bring the extra help 
that makes Fels-Naptha give you white, bright, clean 
clothes with lots less work. Use Fels-Naptha for 
washing machine or hand work. Sold by all grocers. 


FELS & CO.., Philadelphia 













*NAPTHA is one of the 
most effective of all harmless dirt-looseners. It 
is the basis of dry cleaning. It melts grease away. 
It dissolves obstinate, stubborn dirt. It loosens 
the dirt you would otherwise have to rub oul 











O air can escape at the 
mouth of your tire 
valves when equipped with 
Schrader valve insides in 
good condition screwed 
down tight. 

But valve insides will 
age or wear out just as tires 
do. That’s why it’s a wise 

‘ precaution to remew every 
valve inside once a year. 

Schrader valve insides 

are sold five in a red metal 
box costing but 30c. Buy 
a box from your nearest 
dealer today. 

Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 

| dealers throughout the 


$ SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Toronto London 


VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 
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Sugar Jack— | 
Pre-Digestor 











HERE is a good deal of talk in 
¢ Illinois and Indiana lately about a 
new method of economical dairy- 
and beef-cattl feeding, that seems 
stirring up a lot of enthusiasm 
among farmers who have used it. 

The biggest boost that the method has 
had came from the great orphan institu- 
tion of the Moose, at Mooseheart, Iil., on 
the days of the annual picnics of the 
Illinois Holstein-Friesian Breeders Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Agricultural, 
Association. These two events might 
almost have been called “sugar jack” 
days 

Sugar jack is the name given to the 
feed made by chemically treating hay, 
corn fodder, straw or any other kind of 
roughage. Just what there is in the 
chemical does not seem to be altogether 
clear to the men who use it, but the im- 
pression is that it contains enzyms of 
some kind. Whatever the composition 
may be, the effect of it is to change all 
the carbo-hydrates of the roughage into 
sugars and to carry out what really 
amounts to a process of pre-digestion. 
Ten pounds of this dry chemical powder 
dissolved in 1,200 pounds of water, and 
this solution used to moisten 800 or 900 
pounds of dry roughage, makes one ton 
of warm, sweet, soft feed that cattle and 
horses clean up with very evident appre- 
ciation 

One feature of this new ‘process that 
has attracted most attention during this 
bad year for corn, and following the 
frost-damaged crops of last season, is 
that this chemical treatment seems to 
make digestible and nourishing feed even 
out of corn that has been badly frosted, 
or out of old hay that is full of weeds and 
has become partly moldy. This does not 
mean that the process will make first- 
class feed out of third-class material, but 
simply that it will make acceptable feed 
out of stuff that the cattle would refuse 
to look at in any other condition. Natu- 
rally, the better the roughage that is put 
in the sugar-jack solution, the better the 
feed that will be made ready for the cattle. 


to be 

















Sugar jack taken from the bottom of the 
“press” ready for feeding, is warm and 
succulent 


First, let us look at the sugar-jack in- 
stallation and see just what happens when 
the men at Mooseheart are. preparing a 
day’s feed for the prize dairy Coe 

You will see them gathering up the 
roughage and bringing it over to a feed- 
grinder. Most farmers use an ordinary 
silage-cutter or shredder. Corn-stalks 
with the ears still on, sweet-clover hay, 
alfalfa of any grade that happens to be 
handy, or oats with the grain still on— 
all can be used in the making of sugar 
jack. 

Corn, Hay and Oats Mixed 


This does not mean that it requires 
all these things to make the feed, but 
that any two or three of them can be used 
regularly. The best ration is one-third 
each of corn-stalks with the ears still on, 
sweet-clover hay and sheaf oats. This is 
fed into the cutter and drops from the 
cutter down to a water-tight compart- 
ment at the bottom. Alongside the 
cutter stands a tank containing 1,200 
pounds of water, in which has been dis- 
solved ten pounds of the powder which 
does the digesting. A hose runs from 
the tank down to the water-tight com- 
partment at the end of the cutter, and as 
the shredded fodder as dropped the liquid 
is fed in with it, it is stirred around a few 

times by the ma- 

chinery andis 











then caught hy an 
endless chain, 
carried’ up and 
dumped into the 
top of a “press.” 
This press is 
nothing buta 
huge wooden 
tube or barrel, 
open at both 
ends. It is twelve, 
maybe fifteen, 
feet long and runs 
down through the 
floor of the hay- 
mow to the feed- 
ing floor below. 
The damp 
shredded feed 
which is put in 
at the top of this 
press today is in- 
tended for feed- 
ing 48 hours from 
now. In the 
meantime it will 
have other feed 
dumped on top of 








Roughage is put through the feed-grinder and mixed with it, 
the chemical solution from the upper tank. The endless chain 
dumps it into the top of the “press” 


mixed with 
fresh chemical 
[Continued on page 53 
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Don’t go another day without the benefits of this high 
compression fuel. (| The best proof of its superiority is 
the fact that its national distribution by leading oil com- 
panies has made possible the new high compression 
automobiles which have just been introduced. ([ How- 
ever, no matter what the compression of your car is, 
Ethyl Gasoline will give it extra power ... quicker 
acceleration ... reduced gearshifting . . . better 
hill climbing ...in short, a superior car per- 
formance in every respect. (J Hundreds of 
thousands of car owners are now driving 
with Ethyl. It is sold at pumps which bear 
the “ETHYL” trademark shown above. 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, New York 





You pay a lot of money for your car and its mainte- 

nance. But you probably use not more than 500 
gallons of fuel a year. This means that you 
can have the advantages of Ethyl Gasoline at 
an extra cost of only about $1.25 a month. 





ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF HIGH COMPRESSION 








Pipe Smoker Enjoys 
Can of Tobacco 
Sixteen Years Old 


Of course, all good tobacco is aged before 
it is packed, but here is a case of “aged in 
the can.”’ 

On the strength of Mr. McDonald's let- 
ter we certainly owe our packing depart- 
ment a vote of commendation. For no 
tobacco could retain its flavor and goodness 
lying in a dark musty corner for sixteen 
years tinless it had been properly packed 
in an absolutely airtight can. 

So while someone was deprived of this 
particular can of tobacco for sixteen years, 
it did provide smoke enjoyment for an ap- 
preciative railroad cashier when it finally 
came to light. 

Mr. McDonald’s letter is reproduced 
below: 





Waxahachie, Texas 
May 18, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

The agent while going through his plunder 
stored in our baggage room came across a 
can of your tobacco, and account of his not 
using a pipe he made me a present of this 
tobacco. 

You will note the revenue stamp and your 
memo which was enclosed. The tobacco 
was put up in 1910, sixteen years ago. But 
it was in good shape, of remarkable flavor, 
and was greatly enjoyed by me 

Thought you would be interested in 
knowing how your tobacco held out in 
these days of fast living. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Gordon McDonald. 


Pipe smokers prefer Edgeworth for various 
reasons. Some like it because its quality 
never changes. Some like it because of its 
flavor. Others smoke it because they can buy 


it wherever and whenever they like. Now, 
a Mr. McDonald adds 


another reason — the 
quality and flavor of 
Edgeworth is sealed up 
everlastingly in the can. 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
H | and whenever 

f you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
















Write your name 
and address to 
\Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Rich- 
Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave 
(254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 
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On the other hand, while we imported 
minerals, metals, manufactures, machines, 
vehicles and chemicals, totaling only 
$791,100,000, we exported of the same 
general classification $2,011,100,000, or 
an excess of exports over imports of those 
classes of $1,200,000 ,000. 

We imported, according to these figures, 
$1,500,000,000 more of farm products 
than we exported of minerals, manufac- 
tures, chemicals, etc. 


We Are Swamped with Imports 


The above figures should make it plain to 
every one that our foreign trade policy, 
or lack of policy, needs a thorough over- 
hauling. 

People who have not given much con- 
sideration to the subject may say that we 
ought to consider our agri- 
cultural imports only to .the 
extent of their excess over 
our agricultural exports. 
That is not so, because there 
are many such exports that 
are sold at a loss—a loss not 
limited to the quantity of the 
product exported, not ap- 
plying only on the small 
percentage of the export 
business, but on the entire 
American production of that 
commodity. 

The amount of our agricultural-product 
imports, more than $3,500,000,000 per 
year, is out of all proper proportion to the 
income, now about $10,000,000,000, re- 
ceived by American farmers for all the 
animal and vegetable products they sell 
per year. 

A proper policy of severe restriction of 
agricultural imports, if adopted by our 
Government for the protection cf Ameri- 
can farmers, must result in the prompt 
restoration of American farming to a 
paying basis. 

The farmers of the United States should 
urge Congress to enact such laws as will 
stop the importation of practically all 
agricultural and animal products that 
American farmers can produce, and of 
those for which they can produce workable 
substitutes. This can be done imme- 
diately, if necessary, simply by sufficient 
increases in the import duties on stich 
agricultural and animal products. 

The stoppage of such imports should 
continue until such time as all the Ameri- 
can farm lands in use since 1920, are put 
to use in either supplying America’s home 
market, or such export business as can be 
done at a reasonable profit. 


Small “Decrease in Supply Means 
Large Increase in ‘Price 


From the enormous volume of agricultural 
and animal imports, and from the small 
gross revenue derived by American farm- 
ers for their products, figured on the basis 
of average dollar proceeds per farm or per 
acre, it can readily be proved that giving 
us-a& monopoly on our own American 
markets will be sufficient to utilize our 
farm lands, without any necessity of ex- 
porting any farm products at a loss, or 
piling up any surpluses. 

Import duties on all farm products 
should be made so high that only in ex- 
traordinary cases can competitive farm 
products be imported into the United 
States. 

There are innumerable plans talked 
about to help the farmer, but, as I have 
said, all those that are most frequently 





discussed are either unworkable or in- 
adequate. 

We must remember that the adoption 
of any such plan will not only not bring 
the necessary relief, but delay, from trying 
to make inadequate plans work, will only 
make matters worse for the farmer. 


Weaknesses of Other “Plans 


Some of the plans offered are actually 
harmful, as, for instance, the various 
plans for new irrigation and reclamation 
districts which will add to the already big 
surplus of available farm acreage. 

he reduction of wages of farm laborers 
is sometimes proposed; it offers no -pros- 
pect of farm relief, because farm labor is 
already paid less wages, for more hours of 
harder work, than almost every other 
class of labor. 

Labor is, in fact, but a small 
factor in the farmer’s costs. 
A reduction of 25 per cent in 
the wages paid to farm 
workers would amount to 
an average of only $48 per 
year per farm. 

The same may be said of 
farm taxes and interest costs, 
on each of which a 25 per 
cent reduction would amount 
to an average of only $25 and 
$30 respectively, per year 
per farm. That is almost negligible. 

Co-operative marketing and pooling by 
farmers have their bright and dark sides. 
These plans work advantageously when 
ne md cent or more of any given com- 
modity is pooled, but it then works only 
until new producers overload the markets’ 
requirements, or until importations flood 
the American market. 

pe eg marketing can probably 
be made a general success after many 
years of educating the farmers to its 
merits, but essential to its general success 
is complete command of the market, with 
a profitable export outlet for all the 





products that can be grown on all of 


America’s farm lands. 
Cost ‘Reduction Is Only a Partial 
Remedy 


No plan of national farm relief based solely 
upon reduction of farm costs can be suc- 
cessful, for the reason that such plans can 
not be far-reaching enough. A 25 per 
cent reduction in all moneys expended by 
the farmer for wages, interest, taxes, rent, 
repairs and supplies bought would aggre- 
gate only $267 per farm, or $1.84 per 
acre. 

Those who talk of farm relief by the 
cost-reduction route have never made 
any calculations on the subject. Those 
who talk of farm relief without broadening 
the farmers’ market are merely dreaming 
of the impossible. 

American farmers, taken as a whole, 
will remain in distress until they realize 
that farm relief must come on very broad 
national lines, that will benefit American 
farming as a whole. 

They must realize that relief for any 
particular farm district, or for any par- 
ticular product, can neither be ample nor 
lasting. 

The common ground that offers ade- 

uate, prompt and permanent relief is the 
shutting out of imports of competitive 
agricultural and animal products, except 
perhaps when such extraordinary condl- 
tions prevail that imports might be per- 
mitted for a limited period of time. 
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lard’ Policy has been. 
QUALITY first — 
then LOW PRICE 


ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s 

Catalogue always offers lower than market 
prices—it always brings you the largest possible 
savings. But your Ward’s Catalogue offers you 
more than a saving in price. 

When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you 
order from Ward’s, you are certain of the greatest 
possible value at the price. You are sure of a heap- 
ing measure of quality—you are sure of a full 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar. 


We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


We do not adulterate or skimp quality, to make a 
low price. We donot put cheap inner soles in a shoe 
to take ten cents off the price. We do not save in 
the weight of an automobile tire to meet low prices 
made on inferior tires. We try to sell only honest, 
reliable merchandise,—the kind of goods that will 
stand your inspection and use. 


It is easy to make low prices. It is easy to lower 
a price five cents or a quarter—by cutting quality! 
It takes vast resources and skill to maintain 
quality and quote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


Your copy of Ward’s Catalogue brings you a saving 
made possible by buying in the largest possible 
quantities—and paying cash. Cash always buys 
cheapest. Goods bought by the dozen cost less than 
goods bought one at a time. We buy by the car 
load, by the train load and pay cash to secure low 
prices for you. Ward’s savings are therefore real 
savings. Ward’s maintains quality and secures low 
prices for you through the vast buying power of 
eight million customers. 





Use your Catalogue Your orders are shipped 
Save on Everything You Buy within 24 hours 

You may as well have the satisfaction of knowing vou enters will be chipped. pithia a4 
; 1 ; urs. t saves time. ides, one 0 

that everything you buy will prove to be of reliable cat ummm tie aeaeee 16 Ga A> Hee. 
quality. You may as well get a heaping measure of Therefore, your letter reaches us quicker. 
value for every dollar you spend. And you too may as vou goods go to you quicker. wt is 
i i uicker cheaper, and more satisfac- 

well save on the price of every article you buy. So use ¢ a gen pe poe Ly ot 


your Catalogue. Take full advantage of the savings 
and the satisfaction that may just as well be yours. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Radio: is» BETTER « With + Dry: Battery - Power 











made to run 


the full race / 
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eAny horse can make a good 
start..... But it takes real 
stamina to finish! 


So it is with batteries. Staying 
pera is the quality to look 

or—unfailing power over a 
long period of service. Mil- 
lions prefer Burgess Chrome 
Batteries for just this reason. 
They hold up... .They ast. 
Next time, buy black and white 
striped Burgess Chrome Batteries. 


You are certain to get longer and 
better service for your money. 


Chrome-* preserving ele- 


ment used in leather, 
metals, paints and other materials 
subject to wear, is also used in 
Burgess Batteries. It gives them un- 
usual staying power. Burgess Chrome 
Batteries are patented. 


cAsk Any Radio Engineer 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories.and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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BOUT three- 
fourths of all 
mustard-seed 
for meat-seasoning purposes 
grown in the United States is produced in 
Santa Barbara county, Calif. Most of 
this is grown by the farmers in the Lompoc 
valley, where mustard has added spice to 
the farmer's life for more than 25 years. 

Last year better than 4,000 acres were 
planted to this crop, according to Ben 
Hagglund, Santa Barbara’s county agent. 
He says it is grown almost exclusively on 
non-irrigated land, generally on poor 
soils, and seldom on the better land in the 
floor of the valley. 

More mustard-seed is imported into the 
United States than is grown here, in spite 
of the one cent a pound tariff that was 
imposed in 1920. The two varieties most 
commonly grown in California are the 
Trieste, originally from Holland, and the 
Yellow, bred and developed in the fog- 
kissed lands of England. Hagglund finds 
Trieste usually produces about 10 per 
cent higher yields than does the Yellow, 
so three-fourths of the plantings are of 
this variety, in spite of the fact that the 
Yellow seed brings about a cent a pound 
more 

Wild mustard, too, is common in Santa 
Barbara county, and much of it is cut for 
seed when prices are high. In 1918, when 
prices reached their high peak, both be- 
cause of a small acreage and because of the 
need for mustard-seed for war purposes, 
wild mustard sold for 13 cents a pound, 
as compared with 20 cents for the culti- 
vated variety. Hagglund says the flavor 
of the wild is somewhat the same as that 
of the tame, but as a rule it brings only 
about half as much a pound on the market 
as the cultivated. In appearance it is 
somewhat similar to the Trieste, but it is 
a little darker. It turns gray very 
quickly, too, if it is allowed to remain in 
the sun or weather for any length of time. 


Harvested with Self-Rake Reaper 


Hagglund says mustard should be fol- 
lowed by grain or beans. The Trieste is 
planted in January and February and the 
English variety a month later. It is 
broadcast at the rate of three pounds to 
the acre for the early variety and four 
pounds for the Yellow. Both are cut in 
July or the first part of August. 

The mustard is harvested with reapers 
similar to the old-style grain-reapers that 
were used before the self-binder was in- 
vented. The plants are cut about 12 or 
14 inches high so as to leave a strong stub- 
ble to hold the mustard off the ground 
during the drying period, which lasts from 
ten days to three weeks before threshing. 


Lompoc Grows Much Mustard 
Cool ocean breezes mean much to this spicy crop 


By G. PETERSON 


So well have the thresh- 
ing-machine companies 
built their separators, that 
by merely attaching a special wide carriage 
feeder and a set of mustard sieves, the 
regular grain-threshers can be used to 
pound out the seed. These same thresh- 
ing-machines are later called into service 
to thresh beans, for Santa Barbara county 


is noted for her beans as well as for her , 


mustard. In fact, the two crops both 
have a preference for the dry, foggy 
climate and the cool Pacific Ocean breezes 
that are characteristic of the Lompoc 
region. Hagglund even goes so far as to 
say that daily west winds blowing from 
the ocean are essential to high-quality 
mustard, because the plants are very 
tender and turn black under hot, dry 
winds. 


High Yields Recorded 


The average yield of mustard-seed per 
acre in Santa Barbara county is ten sacks 
of recleaned seed. Hagglund calls 20 
sacks (110 pounds each) a good yield, and 
says that some farmers have threshed as 
high as 25 sacks of seed per acre. 

Very little seed is stored. on the farms, 
as few farmers have facilities for taking 
care of it to keep it in the best condition 
for spice purposes. 

The cost of cleaning is about $2 a ton. 
Under normal conditions most of it is 
shipped to Pittsburgh, Pa., or to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where it is ground by burr 
mills, and the entire product used for 
meat dressing. Two pickle and _ spice 
companies buy most of the mustard. 

Some seeds, too, ares used in. the manu- 
facture of mustard oil for lubricating high- 
speed machinery. Much of this oil is 
needed for lubricating certain bearings on 
airplanes, so it is altogether possible that 
the humble farmers tilling their mustard- 
fields on the Lompoc hills helped to make 
Lindbergh’s New York to Paris flicht in 
the Spirit of St. Louis a success. 


‘Prices Fluctuate Widely 


The profit from mustard-seed growing has 
fluctuated a great deal, as prices have 
varied from 20 cents a pound to less than 
five. In 1918, when only 5,054 sacks of 
seed were brought to market in Santa 
Barbara county, a 20-cent price was-se- 
cured. This lured so many into the busi- 
ness of growing it that 91,464 sacks were 
produced in 1920. This large yield 
naturally hurt the market and resulted in 
a decreased acreage, so only 8,566 sacks 
were produced in 1921. Since that low 
point, the production has increased in & 
healthy, steady manner to about 30,000 
sacks. 
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utomobiles, Brooders and Cultivators 
~they all need paint and varnish 






































Many industrial products receive their surface 
protection by dipping in paint or varnish 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied 
Interests whose products ard services conserve, protect 
and beautify practically every kind of property. 





Paint and varnish being applied by the spray gun. Many articles 
used on the farm are protected the same way. 


VER notice how many things you buy come care- 

fully decorated and protected with paint and var- 
nish?—not only automobiles and trucks, but washing 
machines, separators, phonographs, incubators, kitchen 
cabinets, cultivators. and other articles of constant use 
on the farm. 


Do you keep them that way? The thrifty farmer does. 
His first use of paint and varnish is for protection. 
Beauty comes second, but when you paint to preserve 
and protect things you can’t help making them look 
brighter and fresher; and if you paint to make things 
look nicer, you preserve and protect them at the 
same time. 


That’s why paint and varnish are so valuable on 
the farm. They do double duty—two chores at the 
same time. 


Paint and varnish your home, your barns and out- 
buildings, your implements and tools. Add to their 
value by protecting them. Make the farm a pleasanter, 
more comfortable place for living and working. ‘‘Save 
the Surface and You Save All” is solid common sense. 





810 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1927 
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CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 
UCCESSFUL farm own- 


ers will tell you that one 
of the important things to 
watch in engine-driven farm 
equipment is spark plugs. 
That's why two out of three 
farms use Champions— 
known the world over as the 
better spark plugs. 
For Champions with their 
exclusive sillimanite insula- 
tors which are practically un- 
breakable and strongly resist 
carbon formation—their two- 
piece, gas-tight construction 
making cleaning easy—and 
their special analysis elec- 
trodes which do not corrode 
assure greater dependability ; 
better engine performance ; 
longer life; and a saving in 
gas and oil. 
Try Champions in your 
truck, tractor, stationary en- 
gine or your own personal 
car and learn why the major- 
ity of farm owners as well as 
millions of car owners always 
buy Champions. 





CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Champion X — 

Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks Champion— 
and tractore— for trucks, tractors 
packed in the  andcarsotherthan 
Red Box Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 


607 —packed in the 


Blue Box 


75¢ 
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F you ask Leo Schott, of Perkins, 

Scott county, Mo., the best way to 

drain a wilderness, he will tell you 

to use dynamite. He drained about 

600 acres this way in 1926, cleared 40 
acres of the 600 and grew a crop on it. 

Schott had about 600 acres of wet, 

boggy land near Perkins, 100 acres of 


| . 
| ‘Dynamite “Digs a “Ditch 
| And a wet, boggy wilderness now grows crops 


—— ByC.C. HEARNE 














through the wilderness. About 100 yards 
were shot that day. 

One week later the ditch was completed. 
Water started draining away from the 
land immediately, and one week later it 
was possible for clearing crews to start to 
work. The pictures on this page show 
every step of the work. 

Schott told the county agent he 
could not have cleared the land if 











The 100-acre thicket where 
drainage was needed 


Trees, stumps and soil give 
way before dynamite 








it had not béen for the ditch, and 
he could not have dug the ditch 
so quickly and economically with 









which could not be cleared satisfactorily 
without first being drained. Arrange- 
ments were made by Schott with County 
Agent A. J. Renner and A. J. McAdams, 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture, to 
blow a ditch approximately a quarter of 
a mile long. 

On January 7 the right-of-way was cut 
through the woods and ‘ 


scrapers as he did by using explosives. 
Naturally, a ditch of this sort should 
follow the natural line of drainage. Be- 
fore digging a drainage ditch, either with 
dynamite or scrapers, use a drainage level 
to run the line of the ditch. If you don’t 
know how to use a drainage level, get one 
of the boys in high school to show you. 





the first shots made. 
Water was approximately 
two feet deep over the 
land at the time. Worse 
still, there were two inches 
of ice on the water. The 
prospective ditch was laid 
out to run straight 



























Left, the ditch is finished 
and the water is draining 
away 


Above, the wilderness is 
growing a 45-bushel crop 








A Letchworth Park, 
Wyoming county, 
N. Y., are several small 
plantings of European 
larch that are attracting 
a good deal of attention. These were 
planted 15 years ago in conditions vary- 
ing from rich bottom land and swamps 
to dry hilltops. This tree seems to be 
well suited to any soil condition where 
there is reasonably good drainage. 

The larch trees in these plantings 
average about 30 feet in height and the 
largest are seven inches in diameter near 
the ground. The spacing of these early 
plantings was 4 x 4 feet, and it is estimated 


Fence Posts from 
European Larch acre. Enough trees will 


that there are now avail- 
able for harvesting about 
2,000 fence posts per 


be left so that a crop of 

telephone poles can be cut in ten years. 
European larch is now considered the 
best post material to take the place of 
our vanishing supply of chestnut. Tests 
on various railroads show that larch is as 
durable for ties as chestnut. The growth 
habit of the tree is erect, without side 
branches. Many farmers might well 
consider starting a small plantation of 
European larch to furnish their farms with 
a supply of posts 15 years from now. W. 
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This is the Eveready Layer- 

bile that gives you Battery 

Power for the longest time 
and the least money 


THERE is no doubt 
of it—radio is better with Bat- 
tery Power. And never was 
radio so worthy of the perfec- 
tion of reception that batteries, 
and batteries alone, make pos- 
sible. Today more than ever 
you need what batteries give— 
pure DC, Direct Current, elec- 
tricity that flows smoothly, 
quietly, noiselessly, into your 
receiver. Then you are uncon- 
scious of its mechanism, for 
you do not hear it humming, 
buzzing, crackling. The en- 
chantment of the program is 
complete. 


Batteries themselves have im- 
proved, as has radio. Today 
they are equal to the demands 
of the modern receiver. Power 
your set with the Eveready 
Layerbilt “B”’’ Battery No. 486. 
This is the battery whose 
unique, exclusive construction 
makes it last longer than any 
other Eveready. Could more be 
said? In most homes a set of 
Layerbilts lasts an entire sea- 
son. This is the battery that 
brings you Battery Power with 
all its advantages, conferring 
benefits and enjoyments that 
are really tremendous com- 
pared with the small cost and 
effort of infrequent replace- 
ments. For the best in radio, 


use the Layerbilt. 


eat 








Radio Batteries 
eniallilae 


-they last longer 
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Enchantment 








Radio is better with Battery Power 


At a turn of the dial a radio program comes to you. It is 


clear. It is true. It is natural. You thank the powers of 
nature that have once more brought quiet to the distant 
reaches of the radio-swept air. You are grateful to the 
broadcasters whose programs were never so enjoyable, so 
enchanting. You call down blessings upon the authority that 
has allotted to each station its proper place. And, if you 
are radio-wise, you will be thankful that you bought a new 
set of “B” batteries to make the most out of radio’s newest 
and most glorious season. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. [I[a{g] New York — San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night—9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


WEAF-New York WGR-Buffalo WON-Chicago WRC-P ashington 
WJAR-Providence WCAE-Pittsburgh WOC-Davenport WGY-Schenectady 
WEEI—Boston WSAI—Cincinnati weco! Minneapolis WHAS—Louisville 
WDAF-Kansas City WTAM-Cleveland St. Paul WSB-—Atlanta 
WFI-Philadelphia WWJ-Detroit KSD-St. Louis WSM-—Nash ville 

: WMC-—Memphis 


Pacific Coast Stations—9 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
KPO-KGO-San Francisco KFI—Los Angeles 
KFOA-KOMO-Seattle KGW-—Portland 


Have you heard the new Victor record by the Eveready Hour Group—orchestra and singers—in 
Middleton’s Down South Overture and Dvorék’s Goin’ Home? 
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A GIFT OF 
THE CENTURIES 


OWN through countless centu- 
ries there has been slowly de- 
veloping one of the great comforts 
for the human heart of today. 
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SWWY GRAY ERAS 


Scientists have searched out the 

secrets of Nature. Inventors have 
rfécted metals. Mechanical experts 
ave developed processes. 
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A quarter of a century ago these 
resulting factors were combined to 
provide at a reasonable cost the most 
positive and permanent burial pro- 
tection ever known. 


The immutable law of Nature which 
governed the designing of the Clark 
Grave Vault makes it absolutely 
positive in its protection. Not a 
particle of moisture can get inside. 
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And the use of perfected metals, 
Keystone copper steel, or Armco 
Ingot Iron, in heavy 12 gauge weight, 
gives permanence. In the quarter of 
a century this vault has been in use 
it has never failed. 


Further, on the higher priced vaults 
there is added a plating of pure 
cadmium, by the Udylite process, 
which is exclusive on this vault. 
This results in the greatest rust- 
resistance known to science. 
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LIS LYONS 


Representative families everywhere 
aredemanding the Clark Grave Vault 
as a logical part of the burial equip- 
ment. It is a definite source of com- 
fort in time of sorrow, a mark of 
respect, a tribute of love. 
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Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend the Clark and give with each 
one a 50-year guaranty. 












Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at alll 
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The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, O. 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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A Joke That Grew Into a Profit 


Fence posts grown on light, sandy soil 


By G. P. WALKER, Purdue Experiment Station 


HEN Bill Hawk, Marshall 
county, Ind., failed to “grow 
good fence posts in three or 
four years’”’ from his setting of 
1,000 young speciosa catalpa trees near 
the lake bordering his farm, some of the 
neighbors thought it a good joke. 

He who laughs last laughs best, how- 
ever, and now it is Bill’s time to laugh—a 
good, healthy, satisfied sort of laugh. 
From his catalpa grove of less than an 
acre he can now take close to 1,000 nice, 
straight posts, worth 20 to 25 cents each, 
representing a value of $200 or more, and 
have left enough growing stock to furnish 
another 500 posts in four or five years. 
His acre of light, sandy soil is really giving 
him a return of $15 to $20 annually when 
the total returns are distributed over the 
15-year growing period. 

Bill says the catalpas have practically 
taken care of themselves, having had no 
pruning or attention since they were set 
out as whips 15 years ago. He set them 
in rows eight feet apart, and five feet 
apart in the row. With this spacing the 
trees have made an excellent growth and 
they are straight and tall. Some of those 
in the outside rows will cut out three or 
four good posts at this time. 

One reason for Bill’s success was his 


selection of the right variety of catalpa, 
the speciosa, the rapid, straight-growing 
variety which should always be used for 
this purpose. Another was the fact that 
he set his grove near the lake edge, thus 
insuring the constant supply of water so 
essential to steady, rapid growth. He 
might have done better had he set his 
trees in a narrow belt, a half-dozen or so 
rows wide, so as to occupy waste land in a 
long strip of varying width along the irreg- 
ular lake shore-line. The trees in the 
outer three or four rows of his rectangular 
grove have made a much faster growth 
than those in the center, yet the outside 
ones are straight and tall. A narrow 
strip of from four to eight rows would 
give this much better growth and at the 
same time occupy a smaller acreage of the ' 
tillable land back from the edge of the 
lake. 

Any untillable land on your farm that 
could be used for post timber? Planting 
in groups is better than the single row so 
often seen along road fences. The trees 
in the open spread out, develop large side 
branches and tend to short, crooked 
trunks, while in massed plantings they 
are forced to grow tall and _ straight, 
making the ideal type for straight, clear 
posts. 





Pulling a Load with Spanish Windlass 


ERE you ever stuck in the mud, or 

off the road in the ditch, and no way 
to get out except by sending for help? So 
was I, and the help cost me plenty. The 
next time I used a simple mechanical 
method, known as the Spanish windlass, 
and saved my money. 

Any driver can, by using the Spanish 
windlass, get his car out by his own 
efforts. He can right a car lying on its 
side, without any other mechanism than 
a stout rope 25 feet or more in length and 
a few strong sticks. The car’s power is 
not needed in the operation. 

One end of the rope is attached to a 
solid part of the car, and the other end to 
an immovable object such as a tree or 
stake in the ground. Then in the middle 
of the rope we make a windlass with two 
sticks or two pieces of pipe as shown in 
the sketch. One stick is held perpendicu- 
lar to the ground. The other is put under 
the rope on one side of this stake and over 
it on the other side. Then this second 
stake is turned round and round until the 
job is done or until the rope is wound up 


and a new hitch farther on is necessary. 
The power developed by this simple 
windlass depends on the length of the 


upright stich 





The 
Spamsh Windlass 


second stick or pipe which is moved in & 
circle. The shorter it is the harder the 
operator will have to pull. Hence, if the 
autoist will carry two lengths of pipe 
which can be joined together, 25 feet of 
stout rope, and a two-foot stick for the 
upright, he will be prepared for car- 
moving. [Continued on page 27 
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Right in Your Home Town 


it the care it should have to de- 
liver maximum results. 

When you buy from your Good- 
year dealer, therefore, you get a su- 


No one in the world enjoys a better 
tire proposition than is available 
to you right in your home town. 


This proposition is offered you by 
your local Goodyear dealer. 

He sells the world’s finest tires at 
a range of prices to fit any pocket- 
book, and he services those tires 
after you buy. 





: Goodyear makes atireto : 


: The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. = 
s Car owners have already bought = 
= nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- = 
: priced, standard qualityGoodyears = 


perior tire which you can see before you 
buy, backed up by ahandy, intelligent 
service that will save you money. 


This service is an important part 
of the Goodyear policy: 


He recommends the suit yex—whether you : *? build the greatest pose 
right size and type of : want the incomparable : - sible value into Goodyear 


Goodyear Tire for your 


: All-Weather Tread Good- : 
: year, themostfamoustire : 


: products, and to provide 


car. He puts it on the in the world, orthe lower- : facilities so that the user 


rim for you, fills it with 


ait. He helps you give Bsus 
Goodyear Means Good Wear 


; priced Goodyearstandard ? coy pez gl) this inbuilt 
quality Pathfinder. 


ik Se aa 
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Admits Ultra-Violet Rays 


Brings Eggs All Winter 


All winter, hens lay like it was June when you use 
~ ll GLASS CLOTH. Plain glass stops the sun’s ultra- 
Seed ae violet rays, but GLASS CLOTH admits them freely. Science 
has discovered it is the absence of these rays that makes hens 
stop laying in the winter. Put up big GL ASS CLOTH windows 
and your hens will lay as they never have before. It is possible 
for 400 hens to lay $1000 worth of eggs in the cold months. A 


$5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH brings back enormous profits. 


Half a million successful users. Rec- an 
ommended by eat Order a roll Sg F E | ir | A L 










at once. It will repay you many 
times over. 


New Material Has 









Fred Turner 


Discoverer uper-Strength $5.00 brings big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. wide (Covers 
of Glass Cloth $s seratch shed 9 x 15 ft.). If, after 10 days, you do not find 


it better than glass or any other material, return it and 
we will refund your money. Common sense instructions, 

**Feeding for Eggs,’’ samples and catalog free on request. 
If your dealer does not have GLASS CLOTH, order from 
us on the coupon. 


"Mail the COUPON! 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 202 
Bladen, Nebr., Wellingten, Ohio 

I enclose $. for which send me postpaid 

rolls of G LASS CLOTH as advertised, If not satisfied ae 
10 days use I may return it and you will refund my I 


Our patented weather-resisting formula 

applied to this new improved material is your guarantee 

of complete satisfaction. Get the genuine. Look for the 

name “‘GLASS CLOTH” on every yard when you buy 
It is your assurance of finest quality. 


Make Your Home Winter-Tight 


hm.) tack GLASS 
LOTH over your 





pond mi make fine 
storm doors and win- 


il a ii H| dows. Admits abundant 
H tH light. Shuts out cold 
. Saves fuel-and doctor's Name 

Hh bills. Ideal for enclos- 

— a ing porches and sleep- 
Pes a Town eae a 


TURNER BROS. woints7."*2;;. Dept. 202 *=""" 


RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you’ nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
ZA Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
denier enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving part 
is constantly and completely oiled. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 


Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 
For further 


Address 














Copyright, 1927, by Turner Bros. 













operation. Their merits are known the world over. 

information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS 


OAKLAND 











inant Mi 
CUTTING TEETH OF sperebe ls SARE HESS 


Most saws are sharp when new. Buta Simonds’ Crescent-Ground Cross-Cut Saw stays sharp lo 
because it is made of specially treated steel —steel that has helped identify Simonds with 
cutting edges for nearly a century. Send for free copy of Simonds’ booklet,““The Cross-Cut Saw’. x 


SIMMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers”’ Fitchburg, Mass. Established 1832 




















What Ails A gricul- 


ture? 


Continued from page 8 


farms were tenants, or young men who 
bought land because they planned to 
farm, and were following the normal pro- 
cedure. 

In one district in the blue-grass region 
of Kentucky where an unusual number of 
farms were sold, 52 per cent of the pur- 
chases were made by persons who had 
previously been tenants, and who, by 
thrift, had saved enough money to make 
a part- payment on the land. 

Debts are particularly serious for the 
men who have them, when prices fall and 
taxes rise. The total mortgage debt on 
farms operated by owners in 1910 was 
$2,278,000,000. In 1920 the mortgage 
debt was $5,444,000 000. The increase in 
indebtedness was $3,166 000,000. Since 
the average interest rate was 6.1 per cent, 
the increase in interest payments was 
$193,000,000 per year. 

At this rate the total increase in in- 
terest payments in the seven years would 
amount to over $1,000,000, 000. Huge as 
this sum is, it was ac tually less than half 
the increase in taxes. 


Taxes Are Spent for Wages 


When prices rise, wages rise less rap- 
idly. When prices fall, wages fall less 
rapidly. 

History furnishes hundreds of examples 
of inflation and deflation, and every ex- 
ample verifies these principles. In Fig. 
1 is shown the relation between wages 
and prices following the Civil War. 

Since wages lag behind prices, and since 
farm taxes are quickly spent for wages 
of school-teachers and other workers, 
taxes must always be high when deflation 
occurs. In Fig. 2 it is shown that taxes 
and wages in New York State have fol- 
lowed an almost identical course. 

In 1913-14, the total taxes on farm land 
in the United States amounted to about 
$276,000,000. Taxes now amount to 
about $747,000,000. Yet these greatly 
increased taxes will hire only a few more 
school-teachers and laborers? than the 
much smaller payments in 1913. 

The increased taxes amount to about 
$471,000,000 per year, or in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000,000 for the seven 
years. In those countries where farm 
taxes are based on income rather than on 
property, the tax situation is less serious. 


Lastly, the Cost of Distribution 


More important than all other causes of 
the agricultural depression is the increase 
in the spread between prices of products 
at the farm, and at retail. 

The statement is commonly made that 
supply and demand govern prices. All 
the staple farm products grown by Ameri- 
can farmers are consumed. The price to 
the ultimate consumer has to be such that 
he will take all the product. Any attempt 
to get him to pay more will result in 4 
failure to sell, and the price must be 
lowered. 

The consumer does not ask, and seldom 
cares, who gets the money. He deter- 
mines at what price he will take the given 
supply. That is, supply and demand 
determine retail prices. 

But supply and demand do not determine 
who gets the money. The farmer receives 
only what is left of the retail price, after 
all freight rates, assembling charges an 
retail costs are paid. 


[The second part of this important paper 
will appear in the November issue.— 
Vditor.| 
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Pulling a Load with 
Spanish Windlass 


Continued from page 24 |, 


Since one can not drive an anchor stake 
into frozen ground or hard roadbed, add 
to your kit two pieces of tooled steel, each 
ten inches long, about a half-inch in 
diameter and @rawn to a sharp point on 
one end. To keep the anchor stake from 
pulling out, drive the second stake some 
three feet back of the first and tie a small 
rope from the top of the first to bottom of 
the second. 

The farmer who reads this will be able 
to think of many uses to which this 
Spanish windlass could be put, where the 
block and tackle or a sweep is not handy 
to move heavy objects. By running the 
rope over a bar or pulley this windlass 
could be used for lifting as well as for 
hauling. If an upright stick of large 
diameter is used, the object to be moved 
will move faster. A stake three inches in 
diameter has a circumference of about 
ten inches and will move the object 20 
inches with each complete circle of the 
lever stick. 

Although I have no historical evidence 
on the matter, I like to think that this old 
Spanish windlass trick played a part in 
some of the ancient engineering feats at 
which we marvel today. A, B. Gilbert. 
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Lime Essential for Good 
Alfalfa 


A few years ago the city of Troy, Rens- 
selaer county, N. Y., laid two water lines 
through a field on a farm not far from the 
city. The field was later sown to alfalfa. 
The growth above both water lines was 
heavier than elsewhere in the field. The 
county agent last summer brought this to 
the attention of Prof. E. G. Worthen, 
head of the Farm Crops and Soil Depart- 
ment at Cornell University. 

Both agreed on this explanation: When 
the lines were dug, soil was brought up 
from several feet underground and in the 
process of refilling the trenches much of 
the deep soil was left on the top. The 
alfalfa growth was heavier because the 
deeper soil had been closer to shale rock, 
which runs a fairly high percentage of 
limestone, and because the gravel de- 
posits showed increased lime content as 
the depth increased. 

In sections of this county, where shale 
rock and gravel deposits underlie the 
ground, it has been noted that fields 
sown to alfalfa have shown rather slow 
progress for the first year or two, but 
gradually improved as the root develop- 
ment reached the lower lime-containing 
soils. The possibilities of growing alfalfa 
in such sections are considered good if 
enough lime is supplied until the roots 
reach the deeper soils, where an abundant 
amount of lime will be available. 
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Most Sensational 
Trial Offer Ever Made 


~ 











66 Here’s an offer I defy anyone to beat for fairness and 
squareness to YOU! I’m willing to put the NEW Low 
Model Melotte up against any cream separator in the 
world. I KNOW that year in and year out, over a 
period of ten, twenty and forty or more years the New 
Melotte will put the MOST cream in your cream can! 
I know it’s the handiest, most convenient separator 
made ... AND NOW ... tolet YOU prove this—I will 
ship the New Melotte right direct to your farm for a 
30 days’ TRIAL. You are under NO obligation to 
keep it. Use it just as if it were your own. Skim 
your milk with it. Put it to every test. Try ANY other 
separator the same way. Compare them. Let the 
other separator salesman run his machine, if he pre- 
fers. You run the Melotte... AND. .. if, in the face 
of any competition, after the TRIAL, you do not 
find the Melotte to be all I claim for it—send it back at 
my expense! That’s my offer! Could any offer be fairer? 99 








) Even though you may have no idea 
of buying a new separator now, 
by all means mail the coupon be- 
low today—right now before you 
forget it—and get the big FREE 
catalog telling all about the 
NEW Melotte separator and this 
great unprecedented offer — the 
mest startling, sensational Trial 
Offer ever made on any cream 
separator. 
A great offer like this could 
only be made with a separator 
such as the Melotte. The 
Melotte is famous all over the 
world for its marvelous skim- 
ming, easy turning, easy clean- 
ing, durability and low upkeep cost. Jn- 
igate—and you'll find that the Melotte 
is the ONE separator with the single 
heorinm, xibly suspended, SELF-B 
ANCI Melotte Bow! that NEVER gets 
out of balance. The ONE separator that 
assures you of—perfect skimming for 
Live net just enon, sé’ «Tye 
ect skimming ev milkin, 
out—for 40 yous or MORE 1 "Think how aa 
MORE cream money that means to YOU! 
We’ve made some strong claims here. Now, 
you can prove them to your own satiafaction 
—right on your own farm—and at our risk! 
Take advantage of our great liberal 30 Days’ 
Trial Offer! i 
more money the New Melotte will 
make for you than any se. 
ever saw. You won’t have . 
You'll be sure! The coupen alow 
will bring you the most 
separator news you ever h q 
Mail it now—right now before you 
forget it. Understand this does not 
obligate you to buy anything. 


$9750 a Month! 


After the 80 days’ Trial you suit your —<—K ewww oe ee SO SE eee 
own convenience about payment...cash, § 
iS uyn peeter a hy bint pay —_ r 
down and only $7.50 a month... No in- . B. BAB 
terest charges, no financing charges— § The Melotte Separator, U8. Manager’ 
No extra charges of any Kind. \ 2843 Ww. yet eg oy 
Fe eMiclotte Cetslen. Get all the facts Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog 
co ; = § end your S ial Low Introductory Price and your $7 
now about this great NEW separator, omer Days’ rial 
this new sensational 30 days’ Trial Offer, after Geen Yer on 
and our remarkable terms. Name and Address piaiaty) 
Fill in—cut out—mail the coupon—now, § Name............0000-1-0000 
right now—before you lay this paper 
down! This does not obligate you to J Post Ee A a eee Se RA 
a aw seeeeee 
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Once you’ve used WESTERN Xpert 
shells for quail, rabbits, or any other 
small game, you’ll know why Xpert 
is “‘the shell with a million friends.” 
Fast — and with close, even patterns 
that get the game— WESTERN Xpert 
is the greatest all-round load of all! 
It’s a top-quality smokeless shell that 
sells at a popular price. 


Try Super-X 


For ducks, geese and shooting that 
calls for effectiveness at long range, 
shoot WESTERN Super-X. It gives you 
15 to 20 yards greater effective range. 
Write for literature describing 
WESTERN —the World’s Champion 
Ammunition. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1042 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill, 
Branch Offices: 

Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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What To Hunt 
and When 


Open Season Dates 


Concluded from September 























Coos county, 

Oct. 15—Nov. 30; in Car- 
roll county, Nov. 15—Dec. 15; in Grafton 
county, Nov. 1—Dec. 15; in rest of state, 
Dec. 1—Dec. 31. Hare, rabbit, Oct. 1 
Feb. 28; partridge, ruffed grouse, woodcock, 
Oct. 1—Nov. 30; pheasant (male) in Hills- 
borough, Rockingham and Strafford counties 
only, Nov. 1—Nov. 6; duck, goose, brant, 
Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, coot, gallinule, 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31; yellowlegs, Aug. 16— 
Nov. 30; rail, other than coot and gallinule, 
Nov. 30. Governor and council 
may suspend open season in time of ex- 
cessive drought. 


New Hampshire Deer in 


Sept. 1 


Deer (male, with horns visible 
above the hair), Dec. 17— 
Dec. 21 (Wild deer may be taken only with 
shotgun not smaller than 12 gauge, which 
may not be loaded with a bullet or other 
missile larger than buckshot. Killing of a 
deer must be reported to commissioners or 
county warden within 48 hours. Land- 
owner or his authorized agent may kill deer 
on his own cultivated land at any time; 
carcass of deer so killed is the property of 
the commission, and killing must be re- 
ported within 48 hours); raccoon, Oct. 1— 
Dec. 15; rabbit, squirrel, quail, ruffed grouse 
(partridge), prairie chicken, English or ring- 
necked pheasant cocks, Nov. 10—Dec. 15 
(Exception: Quail in Bergen, Essex, Hud- 
son, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, 
Sussex, Union and Warren counties, Mar. 
2, 1928); duck (except wood-duck and eider 
ducks), goose, brant, Wilson snipe or jack- 
snipe, coot, gallinule, Oct. 16—Jan. 31; 
vellowlegs, Aug. 16—Nov. 30; woodcock, 
Oct. 1—Nov. 30; rail (marsh hen), other 
than coot and gallinule, Sept. 1— Nov. 30. 


New Jersey 


Deer (with horns at least six 
inches in length), wild turkey, 
tassel-eared gray squirrel, Nov. 10O—Nov. 20; 
quail (except bob-white), Dec. 1—Dec. 31; 
turtle dove and white-winged dove, yellow- 
legs, Sept. 1—Dec. 15; duck, goose, brant, 
Wilson snipe, coot, gallinule, Oct. 16—Jan. 
31; rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 
1—Nov. 30. Commission may close season 
in any locality on any species, and may 
prohibit all hunting, in periods of extreme 
forest-fire danger, at such times and places 
as may be necessary. 


New York* 


New Mexico 


(Local restrictions.) Duck, 
goose, brant, Wilson snipe 
or jacksnipe, coot, gallinule, Nov. 1—Jan. 
31; yellowlegs, dove, Sept. 1—Dec. 15; 
woodcock, Nov. 1—Dec. 31; rail, other than 
coot and gallinule, Sept. 1—Nov. 30; reed- 
bird (rice bird), Aug. 16—Nov. 15. 


North Carolina 


Prairie chicken (pinnated 
grouse), sharp-tailed (white- 
breasted) grouse, yellowlegs. Wilson snipe, 
Sept. 16—Oct. 16; ruffed grouse in Bot- 
tineau, Cavalier, Pembina and Roulette 
counties only, Oct. 7—Oct. 16; duck, goose, 
brant, Sept. 16—Dec. 1; coot, gallinule, 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31; woodcock, Oct. 1—Oct. 
16; rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 
1—Nov. 30. 


North Dakota 


Hare, rabbit, Nov. 15—Jan. 1 (land- 
owners, tenants and employees may 
take hares or rabbits, when doing substan- 
tial damage to crops, trees or shrubbery, at 


Ohio 


* For open-season dates, write State Game 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
much space to print. 


The Editor will advise about seasons, too. 


any time except on Sunday); squirrel, Sept. 
15—Oct. 20; ruffed grouse, cock pheasant 
(introduced), Hungarian partridge, Nov. 15 
—Nov. 25; duck, goose, brant, Wilson snipe, 
yellowlegs, coot, gallinule, Sept. 16—Dec. 
31; woodcock, Oct. 1—Nov. 30; rail, other 
than coot and gallinule, Nov. 1—Nov. 30. 
Oklahoma Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Co- 
manche, Kiowa and Major coun- 
ties, no Open season; in rest of state, unpro- 
tected; quail, Dec. 1—Dec. 3]; duck, goose, 
brant, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, coot, gal- 
linule, Oct. 1—Jan. 15; yellowlegs, dove, 
Sept. 1—Dec. 15; woodcock, Nov. 1—Dec. 
31; rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 
1—Nov. 30. 
Oregon* 
Pennsylvania Deer (male with horns hav- 
ing two or more points to 
one antler), bull elk (with four or more 
points to one antler), Dec. 1—Dec. 15; bear 
(over one year old), Nov. 10—Dec. 15 (In 
killing deer, elk or bear, only one all-lead, 
lead-alloy, soft-nosed, or expanding, bullet 
may be used at each discharge. The use of 
steel-jacketed bullets is prohibited) ; raccoon, 
Oct. 1—Jan. 15; hare, rabbit, squirrel 
(black, gray, fox), Virginia partridge, quail, 
Nov. 1—Nov. 30; red or pine squirrel, Nov. 
1—Aug. 15; ruffed grouse, male ring-necked 
pheasant, Nov. 1—Nov. 13; duck, goose, 
brant, coot (mud-hen), gallinule, Oct. 1— 
Jan. 15; yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Nov. 30; 
woodcock, Wilson snipe, Oct. 1—Nov. 30; 
rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 1— 
Nov. 30; reedbird, Sept. 1—Oct. 31; black- 
bird, Aug. 1—Nov. 30. 
Rhode Island* 

Deer (male), Sept. 1—Jan. 
15; bear, rabbit, squirrel 
(between Sept. 1 and Thanksgiving Day 
rabbits may be hunted without firearms, and 
squirrels may be hunted without dogs), 
quail (partridge), wild turkey, blackbird, 
Nov. 24—Mar. 1 (season opens on Thanks- 
giving Day); raccoon, opossum, Sept. 1— 
Mar. 1; duck, goose, brant, coot, gallinule, 
Wilson snipe, Nov. 1—Jan. 31; yellowlegs, 
Sept. 1—Dec. 15; dove, Oct. 16—Jan. 31; 
rail, other than coot and gallinule, Sept. 1— 
Nov. 30; woodcock, Nov. 1—Dec. 31; reed- 
bird, Aug. 16—Nov. 15. Chief game warden 
may close seasons for periods not exceeding 
ten days at one time on any of the waters or 
swamps of state when necessary to protect 
deer or other game on account of floods or 
other abnormal conditions. 


South Carolina 


South Dakota Deer (male), Nov. 1—Nov. 

30 (Exception: In Camp- 
bell, Corson, Dewey, Harding, Perkins, 
Potter, Walworth and Ziebach counties, no 
open season); partridge, grouse, sage grouse, 
prairie chicken, Sept. 16—Oct. 15; duck, 
goose, brant, coot, gallinule, Wilson snipe, 
Sept. 16—Dec. 31; rail, other than coot an 
gallinule, Sept. 16—Nov. 30. 





Tennessee* 
Texas Deer (male with pronged horn), 
bear, Nov. 16—Dec. 31; squirrel, 


May 1—July 31 and Oct. 1—Dec. 31 (Ex- 
ception: In Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, 
Comal, De Witt. Edwards, Gillespie, Guada- 
lupe, Kerr, Kimble, [Continued on page 32 
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even more sensational 
7- Bearing motor 





The Nash Motors Company 
extends to everybody interested 
in unusual motor car perform- 
ance a special invitation to 
DRIVE one of the new Nash 
models. 


You will get a thrill out of 
the SPEED and POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS of,this newly 
refined Nash 7-bearing motor 
that cannot be imagined but 
must be experienced. 


In every phase of performance 
it is a sensational motor. 


The clutch, flywheel and crank- 
shaft are balanced as a single 
unit to banish vibration. 


You could pay the highest price 
asked for any car and not get 
a motor with the perfection of 
smoothness and quietness in 
combination with such rare 
roadability as Nash now offers 


the smoothest, quietest 
cars you ever rode in ~~ 


Nae 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 







you in every new Nash model . 


at new LOWER prices. 
And all 21 of the new Nash 


models are now cradled on new 
springs built of a secret new 
steel alloy. 


This new material gives Nash 
springs a smoothness and ease 
of action found in no other car, 
regardless of price. 


These new Nash springs are 
individually designed and bal- 
anced scientifically to the weight 
and size of each Nash model— 
actually 9 different rear spring 
types in all. 


You simply must see them— 
and DRIVE one—to realize the 
extraordinary performance, 
beauty, quality and value that 
Nash is giving you at these new 


LOWER prices. 





21 Models—All Sixes 


°865 


f. o. b. factory 


upwards 






(63 28) 











High in Quality 
Low in Price 
ATrusted Name 


anda 
Famous Guarantee 


Hand Power 
Hercules 


Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England, 
Hercules alf-stee! triple power stump $1922 
puller pulled stumps faster than any Down 

other method. Quick work—low cost 
andone mandoesthejob.Hand pow- ©27 Payments 
er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
wer. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling outfit made. Write 

for prices and catalog—get my 

1927 introductory offer. Comes 
complete 


B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules Mfg. Co, 

811 South First St. 


Cemerviie, lowa 









Hercules 











HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
Fordson or equal power. Do it in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 
—— + spe a 

Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 
Box 1 Milwaukee, 






~ Eraae Catalog in colors explains 
Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 


it today. = 
Electric Wheel Co. “4 
12 kim St., Quincy, Ills. 








NTERLOCKING FENCE 


Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a third. 
Direct to User. We Pay the Freight. 
Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 


Interlocking Fence Co. Box 527 Morton, Illinois 
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Photo courtesy of Reading Lines 


The First Marketin g Train 


OUR days after this train started, 

the fruit and vegetable receivers 

in New York City told us they 

noticed an improvement in grading 
and packing of produce from this part of 
the state.” 

The speaker was H. B. Bamford, who 
was in charge of exhibits and demonstra- 
tions on the marketing train sent out by 
the New Jersey Department of Agriculture 
over the lines of the Reading Railroad and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey last 
summer 

“And this is the first marketing train 
ever run,’ Mr. Bamford assured me. 
“All the trains sent out by the state 
colleges and the railroads have carried the 
message of production. We are trying to 
show farmers how to solve their market- 
ing problems.” 


The demonstration car of this train in- 
cluded exhibits of the grading and packing 
of fruits and vegetables and the proper 
sizes and shapes of containers. Not only 
was the right method of grading and 
packing shown, but the wrong way. A 
radio in the car brought timely price 
quotations to the visiting growers. Spe- 
cialists were on hand to discuss marketing 
problems and to answer questions. 

Did the people come? Yes; at the rate 
of better than 300 a day. The train was 
opened at 10 o’clock each day. Addresses 
were given at 7.30 p. m. each day. In 
the four weeks that the train was out, 
22 towns were visited—a day at each 
town, except at Bridgeton and Hammon- 
ton, where the stop was two days. The 
photo above shows the evening meeting 
at Dorothy, N. J. G. McK. 





Duster Mounted on Old Auto Chassis 





Left, the duster 






















mounted on old 
auto. The chassis 
of most any old car 
will do for this 
purpose. Below, 
the duster in oper- 
ation. The blurred 
spot in center of 
photo, believe it or 
not, is a cloud of 
dust 























ECESSITY is the mother of con- 
traption,” says P. Lewis, in 
describing the duster used on the Belmont 
County Experimental Farm, Marietta, 
Ohio, last year. 

“We needed a duster to carry on our 
orchard work and did not have enough 
funds to buy a complete outfit. It oc- 
curred to me that we could use an auto 
that we had for power to run the duster, 
as well as the frame and wheels for mount- 
ing, thus leaving only the duster itself to 
buy outright. A self-mixing duster cost 
us around $150, while a complete outfit 
costs around $460. We therefore figure 
that our auto attachment was worth to 
us around $300, and the auto wouldn’t 
have sold for over $10 at the junk yard. 
This outfit has since been duplicated by 
four other parties, some of whom used 
other makes of cars.” 

The power-take-off is very simple. A 




















12- or 14-inch pulley is put on back of 
the transmission, drive shaft of car being 
removed. A belt is then run to duster, 
which is mounted to the rear. A right- 
angle turn is required in the belt, which is 
accomplished by the use of an idler shaft 
and pulleys mounted above drive pulley. 

Some spray experts still refuse to sanc- 
tion dusting instead of spraying, but the 
great improvements in dusts and dusters 
in the last few years have taken dusting 
out of the experimental stage. 
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Some New Red 


Apples 











By A. J. Farley 





F all the new varieties of apples de- 
veloped in recent years, the red, bud- 
sports are getting their share of attention. 
Starking, the red bud-sport of Delicious 
found in Lewis Mood’s orchard near 
Mullica Hill, N. J., several years ago is 
still the center of attraction in this field. 
Apparently identical with the ordinary 
red Delicious in every other characteristic, 
Starking develops a solid red color fully 
two weeks earlier and before it is ripe 
enough to cause it to drop from the tree. 
The chief advantages of Starking in com- 
parison with the ordinary red Delicious 
are as follows: 

|. Earlier coloring, thus allowing an 
earlier and a longer picking season with 
smaller loss from drops. 

2. A large percentage of the fruit de- 
velops a solid red color, even those speci- 
mens hanging in shaded portions of the 
tree developing color equal to many speci- 
mens of ordinary Delicious fully exposed 
to the sun. 

3. A longer storage season, due to the 
fact that it develops satisfactory color 
when in prime condition, and, therefore, 
will retain its flavor and juiciness for some 
time after the ordinary Delicious becomes 
flat and mealy 


Competitors for Starking 


While Starking is by far the most out- 
standing red bud-sport of Delicious, it 
apparently has several competitors. The 
most recent competitor is Richared, dis- 
covered several years ago by Lewis Rich- 
ardson, of Monitor, Wash., in a block of 
100 Delicious trees, 17 years old. Like 
Starking, apples produced on young trees 
and on top-worked trees have the same 
characteristics as those produced on the 
original tree, thus showing that the differ- 
ence in color is not due to soil or any other 
environmental factor. Trees of Richared 
are now on the market and thus ean be 
secured for comparison with Starking. 

What appears to be a red bud-sport of 
Delicious has been found by C. B. Lewis, 
of Riverton, N. J., in his orchard near 
Burlington. In this ease at least three 
trees produce fruit of the solid red type. 
The fruit produced by these trees is more 
of a solid red color, and colors earlier than 
fruit on adjoining Delicious trees, thus 
putting it in a class with Starking and 
tichared 


Red Rome Beauty 


Another variety that has produced a 
number of red bud-sports is Rome 
Beauty. Among the various strains of 
fed Rome, two seem to have received 
most of the publicity. Both originated in 
Ohio, one introduced by E. J. Riggs, of 
Racoon Island, under the name Gallia 
Beauty, and the other distributed quite 
extensively as the Cox Red Rome, because 
of its origin in the orchard of W. T. Cox, 
of Proctorville, Ohio 

Both varieties have fruited and here in 
New Jc rsey appear very promising. The 
red color does not appear to be quite so 
bright as that on a well-colored specimen 
of the ordinary Rome, but these apples 
more than make up in amount what they 
lack in brightness. The two varieties ap- 
pear to be nearly, if not quite, identical, 
except that Gallia Beauty may run a trifle 
larger. Both varieties should be planted 
on relatively light soil to insure the most 
desirable color. On heavy soils the red 
color is inclined to be rather dull and un- 
attractive. 
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This Keen Action 
of Mind, of Body 
Comes of Right Eating 











1—At Breakfast 
2—At Luncheon 











“On their toes” every 


minute . . . for such 
men, Puffed Grains 








answer the breakfast 


question. 











Grain foods with the dynamic energy elements* 
the daily drain on your system demands—grain 
foods so alluring, you eat them because you 
love them and forget they’re “good” for you! 


HE modern idea in diet tends 

to foods so tempting that the 
appetite cannot resist them, yet so 
easily assimilated that they do not 
impose on the digestion. 

That kind of food at breakfast 
means active mornings. And at lunch- 
eon; brighter, less logy afternoons. 

That’s why Quaker Puffed Wheat 
is the breakfast dish of millions; 
Quaker Puffed Rice, the ideal ce- 
real luncheon. 

They taste like toasted nutmeats, 
and crunch in the mouth like fresh 
toast. They’re as enticing as confec- 
tions. Each grain is steam puffed 









to 8 times normal size, then oven 
crisped. 

The Puffed Wheat contains 
over 20% of bran, but to eat it 
you would: never know it. Vital 
minerals, etc., of wheat are con- 
tained. Also, when served with 
milk, the vitamines. 

Puffed Rice supplies the carbo- 
hydrates of finest rice. And as the 
wheat, the vitamines when served 
with milk. 

For the Great Adventure of 
Variety at breakfast, for the less 
logy afternoons you seek—try 
these remarkable grain foods. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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SET ~ 


With Two 
50¢ Pkgs 
of Blades 





Interchangeable 
Blades 50c for 
package of 5 


AN APPEAL 
TO REASON 


OMMON sense tells you that 
& the safety razor with the 
best blade is the one for you to 
use. It’s the blade—nothingelse 
— that takes the beard off your 
face. 


Durham-Duplex Blades are made 
of the finest razor steel imported 
from Sweden. They are the 
longest —that saves time, one 
stroke does the work of two. 
They are thick and strong—you 
get the heart of the steel only 
for an edge—we grind away the 
rest. They are hollow ground— 
that gives you the keenest and 
most lasting edge. 


Each and every blade is hair 
tested before being packed. 





The Durham Duplex Razor gives you 
the sliding diagonal stroke—cutting your 
beard instead of scraping it off. 





DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City,N.J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries. 


Special Offer 25C 


Take this coupon to your dealer or send to us and 
get a genuine Durham-Duplex Razor with only 
one blade for 25c. 

r- qe Gee coe es eee es ee 


Durham-Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Address for Canada; 50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can.) I 
enclose 25c for razor and blade. Check type preferred. 





rJ10 
in slicndpuatvilaiodeciausericbincinbabdlapineces | 
Town or City and State 


I prefer Long-handled Type Safety Type 
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‘Root Crops, “Bulbs and Apples 


Orchard and garden work for October 


= 
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OLKS sprayed more than usual— 

and more folks sprayed than usual 

last summer. We're sure folks 

sprayed more than usual because in 

some sections pests were worse than 

usual—aphis in the East, for instance. We’re 

sure more folks sprayed than usual, because 

hundreds of our readers who never sprayed 

before wrote for spray calendars. We’re 

glad of it, too. The more folks there are who 

spray, the more there are who will make “‘A 

Good Living and 10%” from fruit and 
vegetables. 


. . . . e ’ . . 
Facing New York State is gunning for the 
Apples apple-grower who faces his barrel 


or box with fancy apples and puts 
little ones beneath. This regulation is now 
in effect in New York: ‘‘No person shall 
sell or offer for sale, in either open or closed 
, I 

packages, apples packed in such a manner 
that the face or shown surface shall not be 
A 

an average of the contents of the package. 


Flower Lift perishable roots and bulbs 
Calendar such as canna, dahlia, gladio- 

lus, tuberose and ranunculus. 
Make late plantings of cover crops for green 
manures in the spring. Mulch perennials, 
bulbs and pansies. Lift the balance of the 
house plants. Transplant annuals in the 
indoor window boxes. Continue to plant 
fall bulbs, if ground is not frozen. Fall 
plantings of sweet peas can be made. There 
is still time to set lily bulbs and lilics-of-the- 
valley. Edge the lawn for the winter. Thor- 
oughly clean the garden of weeds and plants 
to destroy insects, insect eggs and fungous 
spores. Continue to set perennials and 
divide old perennials. Collect and trans- 
plant hardy ferns after cutting back the 


tops. Repot house plants, adding bonemeal 
to the soil. Make late seedings of hardy 
annuals. Gather the last of the choice an- 
nual and perennial seeds. Roses can be set 
if dormant. Hardy and wild violets can now 
be planted. October is the last call for 
transplanting clumps of iris, peonies and 
hardy phlox. 4 


Storage Root crops, such as beets, car- 
of Roots rots and turnips, can be very suc- 

cessfully and economically stored 
for the winter in outdoor pits. They will 
endure frost but should be harvested before 
freezing weather occurs. The pit must be 








=——y | = 


A root pit that is easily made 














located in a well-drained part of the garden. 
A shallow excavation, five or six inches deep, 
two or three feet wide and as long as may be 
necessary, provides a good pit. Drive a 
stake in the center. Sometimes the pit is 
lined with straw or leaves. As soon as roots 
are dug they should be topped, placed in the 
pit in a conical or inverted V-shaped pile and 
covered with heavy paper, leaves, or better, 
with straw. The topor apex of the pile 
should have only a light covering of straw 
until late in the fall. 





What To Hunt and 


Llano, McCulloch, Mason, Menard, Mills, 
San Saba and Schleicher counties, no closed 
season); quail or partridge, chachalaca or 
Mexican pheasant in north zone, Nov. 16 
Jan. 1;in south zone, Dec. 1—Jan. 16; prairie 
chicken or pinnated grouse, Sept. 1—Sept. 
10; wild turkey gobblers, Nov. 16—Dec. 31 
(Exception: In Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, 
Kleberg, Nueces, Kenedy, Starr and Willacy 
counties, Nov. 16, 1930); mourning dove, in 
north zone, Sept. 1—Oct. 31; in south zone, 
Nov. 1—Dee. 31; white-winged dove, Sept. 
1—Sept. 30; duck, goose, brant, Wilson snipe 
or jacksnipe, coot, gallinule, in north zone, 
Oct. 16—Jan. 31; in south zone, Nov. 1 
Jan. 31; yellowlegs, rail, other than coot and 
gallinule, Sept. 1—Oct. 31. North and south 
zones divided by line following center of 
main track of International & Great North- 
ern Railroad from Laredo to San Antonio, 
Austin and Longview, and the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railroad from Longview to Marshall 
and Texarkana. 


Utah* 


Vermont Deer (with horns not less than 

three inches long), Nov. 1—Nov. 
13 (Landowner, member of his family, or 
authorized employee may kill deer doing 
damage to his fruit-trees or crops: but the 
person under whose direction a deer is so 
killed must, within twelve hours, report the 
matter in a signed statement to the nearest 
fish-and-game warden. Deer may also be 
killed at any time in orchard zones estab- 
lished by the commissioner, but such killing 
must forthwith be reported to the owner of 
the orchard and the county warden); hare, 
rabbit, Oct. 1—Feb. 28; gray squirrel, ruffed 
grouse or partridge, woodcock, Oct. 1— 
Oct. 31; quail, Sept. 15—Nov 30; duck, 
goose, brant, coot, gallinule, Sept. 16—Dec. 
31; yellowlegs, English or Wilson snipe 
(jacksnipe), Sept. 16—Nov. 30. 


Virginia* 


i hen-— Continued from page 28 


Deer (male), bear, and upland 
game birds, open seasons fixed 
by county game commissions; duck, goose, 
brant (no open season on waterfowl on Co- 
lumbia or Snake Rivers or within a quarter 
of a mile of their shores in Benton, Co- 
lumbia, Douglas, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Kittitas, Walla Walla, Whitman and Yak- 
ima counties), coot, Wilson snipe or jack- 
snipe, Oct. 1—Jan. 15 (Exception: East of 
Caseades, Oct. 1—Deec. 31); yellowlegs, 
Oct. 1—Jan. 15 (Exception: East of Cas 
cades, Sept. 16—Dec. 31); rail, other than 
coot, Oct. 1—Nov. 30 (Exception: East of 
Cascades, Sept. 16—Nov. 30). County 
game commission, with consent of director 
of fisheries and game, may shorten, close or 
open season and fix bag limits on game and 
fur animals and upland game birds. Com- 
municate with county game commission at 
county-seat, or supervisor of game and 
game fish, Box 384, Seattle. 


Washington 


Rabbit (except on own land 
at any time), Oct. 1—Dee. 
31; squirrel (except red squirrel. unpro- 
tected), Sept. 28—Nov. 30; ruffed grouse 
(pheasant), Oct. 15—Nov. 30; quail (Vir- 
ginia partridge), Nov. 1—Nov. 30 (Excep- 
tion: In Marshall and Roane counties, Nov. 
1, 1929. Commission may change the dates 
in any county for open season on quail, but 
may not permit more than 30 days’ hunting); 
duck, goose, brant, coot, gallinule, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, yellowlegs, Nov. 15— 
Dec. 31; woodcock, rail (ortolan), other than 
coot and gallinule, Nov. 15—Nov. 30. 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin Deer (male, not less than one 

year old), in Barron, Clark, Eau 
Claire, Langlade, Lincoln, Pierce, Wood, 
Oconto (north of Township 30) and _ all 
counties north thereof (except Marathon, 
season closed in odd, open in even years), 
Dec. 1—Dec. 10; in Marathon and rest of 
state, no open season; rabbit, Oct. 1—Feb. 
1 (Exceptions: In Crawford, Grant, Polk, 
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Richland and Vernon counties, no closed 
season; in counties south of north line of 
Buffalo, Trempealeau, Jackson, Wood, Por- 
tage, Waupaca, Outagamie, Brown and 
Kewaunee, Nov. 1—Jan. 1); squirrels, Nov. 
i—Feb. 1 (Exceptions: In Crawford, Rich- 
land and Vernon counties, Oct. 1—Jan. 1; 
in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, 
Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, 
Washington and Waukesha counties, no 
open season); prairie chicken or pinnated 
grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 18—Sept. 
21 (Exception: In Barron, Calumet, Co- 
umbia, Crawford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du 
Lac, Grant, Green, Iowa, Jefferson, Ke- 
nosha, La Crosse, Lafayette, Lincoln, Mani- 
towoc, Milwaukee, Oneida, Ozaukee, Polk, 
Racine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, 
Vernon, Walworth, Washington, Wauke- 
sha, Waupaca and Winnebago counties, no 
open season); partridge and spruce hen, 
Oct. 2—Oct. 5 (Exception: In Calumet, 
Columbia, Crawford, Grant, Iowa, Lafay- 
ette, Manitowoc, Polk, Richland, Sauk, 
Vernon and Winnebago counties, no open 
season) ; woodcock, Oct. 1—Nov. 30; duck, 
ecoot or mud-hen, gallinule, Wilson snipe 
or jacksnipe, yellowlegs, Sept. 16—Dec. 20; 
goose, brant, Sept. 16—Dec. 31; rail, other 
than coot and gallinule, Sept. 16—Nov. 30. 
Wyoming* 
* For open-season dates, write State Game Warden, 
get a copy of game laws from Department of 
‘Agriculture, Washington, D.C. The Editor will 


dvise about open seasons, too. Regulations take 
much space to print 


CZ) 
Wood-Dealer ‘Profits 


The first chill snap this fall caught me with- 
out any fireplace wood, so I proceeded to 
call up the wood-yards. 

“Oak wood will cost you $5.50 a load,” 
said the first man—a coal-dealer, by the 
way. I decided to shop farther. 

“We deliver only a double load, for $9,”’ 
said the second man, who runs a wood-yard. 
He buys the pole wood (about six feet long) 
and saws it up at his wood-yard. 

This was better than my first quest, but 
he could not make delivery for several days, 
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A load of money the way wood sells 


so I decided to see if I couldn't get some 
wood quicker. The very next day my wife 
saw a flivver truck delivering wood a few 
doors down the street, and hailed the driver. 
“How much is your wood?” she asked. 
Split wood is $7.50 a load,”’ he replied. 

This man got the order and made delivery 
the same day. He brought the wood a dis- 
tance of about eight miles, too. I was 
curious to know why this man could sell a 
load three times as big as the first dealer 
ipproached, and for only $2 more. Also, 
why the second dealer wanted $9 for the 
same sized load the third one sold for $7.50. 

I learned that the third man had a patch 
ol timber, and did all the work of cutting the 
wood himself, thus making good wages dur- 
ing the slack time in winter. The second 
man approached bought his pole wood from 
a neighbor of the farmer who sold me wood 
for $7.50 a double load. The first dealer I 
approached bought his wood already cut 
Irom the dealer who had the wood-yard. 
He made a nice profit, and did nothing but 
deliver the wood. 

What an opportunity some farmers are 
missing. A small buzz-saw doesn’t cost 
much, and winter is the slack time. Why 
not get some wood-dealer profits? G. McK. 
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Great Servants of Agriculture 


These 4-Cylinder Tractors— 


McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
15-30, 10-20, Farmall 





McCormick -Deer- 
ing 15-30. 3-plow 
power and capacity. 
Showing also the Mc- 
Cormick-Deering Corn 
Picker which goes into 
the standing corn and 
does the work of six 
hand huskers. 


HE years of experience of 

the Harvester Company in 
the building of power farming 
equipment has produced the 
finely developed McCormick- 
Deering Tractors shown in 
these three views. One is a 


McCormick -Deering 10-206 
Liberal Power for Belt, Drawbar 
and Power Take-Off 


3-plow tractor, with power to 
spare. The others are 2-plow 
tractors, also with a liberal 


surplus of power. 


Where any member of this 
trio of tractors is on the job, 
power farming is at its best, 
easiest, most profitable level. 
So popular have the 15-30 and 
10-20 been for several years 
that you can now find them 
plugging away any day in any 
farming community in the land. 
The FARMALL is younger, 
but already old in service on 
thousands of corn and cotton 
farms. It meets the demand 





606 So. Michigan Ave. 








for a true general-purpose 
tractor that will replace animal 
power for plowing, disking, 
planting, cultivating, mow- 
ing, raking, and all other 
farm power work. 


Put a 15-30, a 10-20 ora 
FARMALL at work—or use 
the special features of the new 
FARMALL in combination 
with the 15-30 or 10-20 tractor 
—and settle your farm power 
problem for years to come. 
Hundreds of farms are being 
handled much more efficiently 
by the use of two tractors. 
Write for a catalog, and see 
the tractors themselves at the 
McCormick -Deering dealer’s. 


It plows, plants, cultivates, mows and 
rakes—it “does it all” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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‘By EMIL G. GLASER 


Tractor Tests 





























EFORE 1919, the farmer was absolutely un- 

protected from unreliable makes of tractors 

To be sure, there were reliable makes of 

tractors on the market, but there were also 

some unreliable makes. When a farmer 

bought such a tractor, his troubles began. He would fume 
and rage, but that is as far as he would go; except 
that he would very likely go back to the use of horses 
It so happened that one of these defective tractors 
fell into the hands of a deeper-thinking farmer in 
Nebraska. He was a state legislator. He, too 
fussed about his machine, but he went farther than 
that—he went to the Nebraska Legislature with his 
troubles and introduced and demanded that a bill 












Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agricul- 
ture 

Each compa- 














ny, individual 





or dealer offering Dynamometer for belt test 
a tractor for sale 
in Nebraska must have a permit issued by the State Railway Commission. 
The permit is issued after a stock tractor of that model has been tested at 
the university and the performance of the tractor compared with the claims 
made for it by the manufacturer. Each company must have a service 
station with full supply of replacement parts within the confines of the state 
and within a reasonable shipping distance of the customers. 

Since the law became effective in July, 1919, a total of 160 tests of as 
many models has been made. This in 
cludes every well-known make of tractor. 


















Many of these have returned with improved 
models for a retest. The later models al- 
ways have shown improvement over the 
models which they superseded. 

The first thing which the tractor is 
called upon to do in the test is to operate 
on the lowest grades of fuels sold through- 











Above, a large tractor pulling dynamometer in drawbar 

test. The tractor is a large one, hence two old tractors 

are hitched behind dynamometer for extra load. Load 

adjustments are made on dynamometer, second in the 
parade 


Right, tractor belted to dynamo to see whether rated 

horse-power is delivered. This test consists of six runs, 

each lasting ten minutes—first the rated load, maximum 

load, no load, one-fourth load, one-half load, three- 
fourths load. No stops in the belt test 


be passed providing for the compulsory testing of a 


from the stock run of each and every make of tractor before it 


could be sold in Nebraska. 


The bill was passed, and Nebraska went into the business of 


testing tractors. It was the first, and is still the only state in the 
work has had far-reaching tinct fuels, such as kerosene and gasoline, it is tested on the less 


United States testing tractors. The 
effects, and the in- 















machine out Nebraska on which the tractor manufacturer ,claims that the 


tractor will operate; that is, if the tractor manufacturer claims 
that his tractor will operate only on gasoline, it is tested on the 
lowest grades of gasoline sold within Nebraska. If the manu- 
facturer claims that the tractor will operate on two or more dis- 


volatile of these fuels, 





fluence of these tests 
almost immediately 
eliminated all inferior 
makes of tractors 
from the market. 
The Nebraska 
Tractor Law became 
effective July = 15, 
1919. The law pro- 
vides that a tractor 
of each model sold 
in the state of Ne- 
braska shall be tested 
and passed upon by a 
board of three en- 
gineers under the 
management of the 
Department of Agri- 








The manufacturer 
may express his 
choice of lubricants 
to be used on the 
different parts of 
each tractor. While 
representatives of 
the manufacturer are 
permitted and re- 
quested to be present 
during the test, they 
are not allowed to 
handle the tractor 
nor any testing 
equipment during 
the test unless au- 
thorized by those 1 
charge. 


| which is kerosene. 








cultural Engineering 


of the University of Tractor pulling dynamometer without any extra loads 


[Continued on page 74 
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Good old 
P. A! 


THEY say that “no other tobacco is 
like it.” I want to go a step further 
and say “‘no other experience is like 
it!” And I’m ready to prove that. 
Just get yourself a tidy red tin of 
long-burning Prince Albert. Throw 
back the lid and release that tanta- 
lizing aroma. 


No more appetizing fragrance ever 
floated out of a package, you'll agree. 
Then tamp a load into your old 
jimmy-pipe and light up. Here is 
the supreme test—that taste—that 
Let-me-at-it, Gee-how-I-like-it taste! 
Never have you experienced any- 
thing like this, Men. 


PRINGE ALBER 


—the national joy smoke! 


) 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OCTOBER. 1927 


Cool as a drink from an artesian 
well. Sweet as a pear, ready to drop 
from the tree. Mild and mellow as 
October sunshine, yet with that full, 
tich tobacco-body that bangs your 
smoke-spot in dead center on every 
fire-up. A thrill you can repeat from 
morning to midnight. 


Not the least of P. A.’s many vir- 
tues is that it doesn’t bite your tongue 
or parch your throat, no matter how 
swift your pipe-pace. I could tell you 
a lot more, but I want P. A. to tell 
you in a pipe. For that is testimony 
no seeker-after-truth can question. 
Get some P. A. now and find out! 





P. A. is sold everywhere in 
tidy red tins, pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. 
And always with every bit 
of bite and parch removed by 
the Prince Albert process. 


’ 
IMP as 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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O, NOT HENRY FORD'S first model, but a French “‘Berline’’ coach a 
said to have been used by Napoleon, some 115 years ago They c 

evidently believed in the saying irved is the line of beauty,’’ didn’t they? 
In a new mus¢um in Paris U. & U. h 
S| 

OU HAVE HEARD of Mahatm ndhi, the famous Hindu religious and social 

i leader. He has been very ill, and nt picture shows it. A friend of ours, le 
who met him, declares Gandhi is “‘the 1 t remarkable man since Jesus”’ i 
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. ; ; ve 
a OT MUCH CHANGE in hats this fall. . 

Still small and close-fitting. On the left is th 

HEN YOU HAVE LEARNED +?! one of rose-tinted satin with a rolled brim. And - 

phone and the pipe organ, why not tr above is a new light-weight felt that will stand Sa 

ancient musical instrument, the ‘‘serpent crushing. OU. & U, gr 

more than 300 years old, made of wood -s 

leather. The player in the picture is ¢€ 

Galpin, of Faulkbourne, England m 
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F YOU LONG TO 
BREAK YOUR 
NECK first, and get 
arrested afterward, try to 
climb this 3,300-foot 
sheer rock in Zion Na- 
tional Park. Nobody has 
been able to do it, so far, 
and besides, it’s against 

park regulations. 
© U. & U. 


Cc--ZD 9 


HE GRACEFUL 
LITTLE FISHLET 

on the right, weighing 500 
pounds, we are told, was 
caught in the Gulf of 
Mexico with a tarpon 
rod, line and reel. It ap- 
pears to be a jewfish, the 
largest of the sea-bass 
family Ov. & Uv. 
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Today, farmers with Fordson 
tractors are making farming 
pay in the one way that doesn’t 
depend upon the ups and 
downs of market prices. They 
are farming so much more 
cheaply than the average 
horse-farmer that they can 
show a good profit when he is 
losing money. Every farmer 
is paying for a Fordson 
whether he has it or not. 


\ FORDSON tractor will handle 
almost every job that horses 
can handle ... at just about 
half the expense and in half 
the time. Breaking up land, 
pulverizing, running rows, 
planting, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, ditching, terracing. .... 


And field work is only half 
the story. Wherever you need 
power, your Fordson will fur- 
nish it. The cheapest power 
you could use—on belt or at 
the drawbar. Threshing grain, 
sawing wood, baling hay, 
grinding, hauling, pumping. 
Work all over the place auto- 
matically becomes easier and 
more profitable! 


Let your nearest Ford dealer 
show you what the Fordson 
will do on your own farm. 
Changing over to Fordson 
farming does not mean scrap- 
ping your present equipment. 
Many of your implements can 





be adapted to the Fordson. 
You can change over grad- 
ually — letting the Fordson 
pay its own way at every step. 


Any man who can drive a 
team can handle your Ford- 
son. It runs on kerosene or 
gasoline. There are no oil 
nor water pumps. It has three 
speeds forward. A low speed 
for unusual pulls. The “main” 
work gear, which plows at 2 to 
3 miles per hour. And a high 
speed of 7 miles per hour, 
for moving quickly from job 
to job. The reverse gear is 
used for hitching up to im- 
plements and turning in 
cramped spaces. 


The Fordson weighs 2750 
Ibs. with tanks full. It turns 
in a 21-foot circle. Soft ground 
can be worked, due to its size 
and light weight. And near 
you is a Ford service dealer 
where trained mechanics take 
care of any service require- 
ment. Parts are always in stock 
—at standardized low prices. 
Labor is figured on a flat-rate 
basis—you can know in ad- 
vance what any job will cost. 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


























Fordson shredding corn fodder 
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Filling silo by Fordson power 








"FORDSON 


F.O.B. DETROIT 


‘495 


PULLEY AND 
FENDERS EXTRA 








coR-™s ? 


Here is how one farmer raises 
corn with a Fordson. His experi- 
ence is typical of Fordson farmers: 

—he breaks up his land in 
nearly half the time it formerly 
took with horses . .. and saves 
71le an acre on plowing alone! 

—he double disks his land and 
harrows it in almost a third the 
time . . . and saves 62c an acre! 

—he plants the crop in half the 
time ... and saves 16c an acre! 

—he gives it three cultivations 
in less than half the time... and 
saves $1.05 per acre! 

—he harvests the crop in a little 
over half the time . . . and saves 
28c an acre! 

With Fordson power, he saves 
$2.82 an acre on these operations 
alone. Besides, he uses the Ford- 
son for many other jobs. 
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All crude oil is dark in color 
—very much like the Texaco 
crude in the tube on the ex- 
treme left. Texaco refining 
removes a// the dark residues 
(as in the middle tube) 
leaving the clear, golden 
Texaco Motor Oil in the last. 


Buy motor oil by name 
—TEXACO 
Watch the color 
—GOLDEN 





a J ) 
TINE CARS DESERVE 


FINE OIL 


People who know their way about in the world, and 
whose lives prove it, have very simple solutions for 
motoring problems. They instinctively trust the leader- 
ship built by quality. 

The clean, clear, golden Texaco is as natural a 
motor oil for them as the good lines of the cars they 
drive or the clothes they wear. By itself they might 
not give more than a passing thought to the color, 
but with a world-known name shining through it— 
they are content. 

On the Road or on the Avenue they naturally roll upto 
the Texaco Red Star and Green T for lubrication service. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


CLEAN, CLEAR, GOLDEN 


TEXACO 


MOTOR O'L 
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Certified “Dairy Sires 


EGISTRY papers in the dairy 

world do not necessarily mean a 

profitable investment for the 

owner of the animals registered. 

Not every dairy animal with 

papers is profitable for the owner, par- 

ticularly if he milks cows for a living. If he 

is farming for profit and not sentiment, he 

is interested in farm income from sale of 

milk and dairy products, as well as in 
registry papers 

These remarks apply especially in the 

ease of dairy bulls. There are three kinds 

f bulls—serubs, scrub purebreds, and pure- 

records of ability to 


breds with proven 


farmers, mainly bécause the bulls are pure- 
breds and have been registered. These 
men overlook the fact that a registry num- 
ber indicates known ancestry only, and that 
this ancestry consists of only one breed. 
It is not a record of achievement nor an 
indication of what the animal can do in 
producing farm income. 

The third class, comprising purebreds 
with proven records, is the most desirable 
class of dairy bulls. Certified sires, if you 
choose to call them that. 

A group of dairymen in Ralls county, 
Mo., have been brought to realize the im- 
portance of such proven sires. With the 

help of County Agent William A. 























Rhea, they have formed what I 
believe is the first association of its 
kind in the Middle West. It is the 
Ralls County Certified Sire Asso- 
ciation. ‘The object of this asso- 
ciation,’’ says County Agent Rhea, 
“is to promote the use of better 
sires, and to bring about actual 
improvement in production by the 
use of super sires.” 


Sire Association Organized 


In March, 1926, the county 
agent and a dairy specialist from 
the college of agriculture called a 
group of the more progressive dairy- 
men together. The proven-sire 








Ralls county certified sire 


better sires, and to assist dairymen in lo- 
cating desirable herd sires by having a list 
of certified sires that can be recommended. 
The organization plans to prevent the 
sacrifice of older bulls, and to assist the 
owners of good bulls no longer needed to 
place them in some other herd; in short, to 
lengthen the service of the good bulls 
much beyond the time limit for the aver- 
age bull. 


Two Classes of Bulls 


The rules of the association provide for 
two classes of bulls—Classes A and B. Bulls 
with at least five daughters whose pro- 
duction exceeds that of their dams and 
which score at least 75 points on breed type 
and conformation, can be certified as Class 
A bulls. A bull that has not proved by_his 
daughters’ records, but is from a dam or 
granddam with either cow-testing-associa- 
tion records or official records, and which 
scores at least 75 points on breed type and 
conformation, can be certified in Class. B 
until at least five of his daughters have 
made him a proven or Class A sire. 

Requirements for certified sires 





were listed as follows: 














The final test of 
a sire lies in the 
feed and milk 
records of his 
daughters, and 
in their Bab- 
cock test record. 
Pedigrees do not 
always indicate 
high production 









1. Any bull accepted must score 
at least 75 points or over on in- 
dividuality. 

2. No bull will be considered for 
approval from a dam over four 
years old not having an advanced- 
registry or cow-testing-association 
record, unless daily milk records 
for a year or complete lactation 
period are submitted in lieu thereof. 

3. Records of the dam as indi- 
cated should be supplemented by 
authenticated daily or yearly rec- 
ords of the granddams if latter 
are untested; some reliable person 
who is familiar with each such 
animal shall state the production 
in writing over his or her own 
signature. 

4. Other ancestors will be given 
the consideration and weight prop- 
erly accorded them. 

5. In the case of a tried bull the 











transmit qualities of high production and 
other desired characteristics to their off- 
spring 

Bulls of the first class still exist in too 
large numbers, but their cause has a con- 
Stantly decreasing number of defenders. 
Bulls of the second class—scrub purebreds 
—still rank high in the estimation of many 


‘ 


v 


idea was explained to them. The dairymen 
present voted to organize, and elected 
these officers: Fred Brinkmeier, president; 
J. T. Watson, vice-president; Homer 
Gascock, secretary-treasurer; and two di- 
rectors, Arlie Lake and H. B. Minor. 

The purpose of the association as outlined 
by the constitution is to promote the use of 


greatest emphasis will be placed 
upon his progeny in milk; where the dam 
of a bull has one or more milking daughters, 
special attention will be given them. 

6. Every prospective buyer who desires 
advice and help in selecting one of an ap- 
proved list of bulls must secure the help of 
some neutral party in whom he has con- 
fidence. [Continued on page 41 
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20% more money 
for your butterfat 


in California 


Ir you are selling your butterfat at average 
prices, the fact that California farmers are 
getting 20% more than you are will help 
you to see how easy it is for a good all ‘round 
farmer to get along in California. 

Because the California farmer can cut five 
or six crops of alfalfa from his land, and then 
leave another crop standing for green pas 
turage through the snowless winters—and 
because he can get cheap electricity every- 
where for milking and sterilizing—and be- 
cause his cows live longer in this gentle 
climate—the average production of butterfat 
per cow is the highest in the United States 

A small dairy herd will give you your 
quickest, surest start in California farming, 
with 20% higher cream checks coming in 
immediately. Fill out with hogs and poultry 
—we import dressed poultry from the mid- 
dle west and raise only 25% of the pork we 
eat, although you can have green feed for 
all your stock the year ‘round and raise two 
litters of pigs each year. 

These illustrations are typical of farming 
opportunities in California's Great Valley 
and neighboring valleys for any capable 
farmer who has enough capital for a fair 
stake. Far north of San Francisco, where 


the frostless citrus belt runs, the earliest 
oranges ripen for Thanksgiving markets. 
The Great Valley's cotton yield per acre 
exceeds all other states with a 3 to § cent 
premium over national market levels on 
account of its quality. California fruits and 
vegetables, fresh, dried and canned, are 
staples throughout the world. Altogether, 
we raise 180 different kinds of crops com- 
mercially. 

$700,000,000 worth of farm products are 
raised each year in the Golden State, and 
four-fifths of the total farming area is in the 
Great Valley, the lovely coastal valleys and 
the foothills, north, east and south of San 
Francisco Bay. 

Soil, water and climate make these great 
crops possible—the same climate that you 
and your family will enjoy every month in 
the year. Come out and see a 500-mile-long 
sample of farm crops and farm life in Cali- 
fornia. See our vast mountains and seashore 
playgrounds, our roads and schools, the 
cities on San Francisco Bay where more than 
a million people live. Talk with farmers, 
and with the merchants and bankers in the 
Great Valley. Find out exactly what you 
can do with the capital you can bring. 


Californians Inc., was organized to help you in your search for a place 
in California, where life is better. It is composed of citizens and busi- 
ness institutions interested in the upbuilding of the state. It has 
nothing to sell you, but much valuable assistance to give. As a first 
step, send this coupon for “Farming in California,”’ a booklet with 84 





coupon today! 


F-5-27 


Name 
R. FD. or Street, City &State— 


pages of authoritative farming information. 


It is free—mail the 


Headquarters 
© SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 64 


Please send me “ Farming in California ”—free 























Teasley’s Profit Was 
$14 per Hog 
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OU would have a hard time telling 
John Teasley, Lincoln county, Mo, 
that there is no money in hogs. John 
sold 26 head, making $365.20 above feed 
costs. The pigs were farrowed on Feb- 
ruary 26, March 3 and March 4, and sold 
September 3—just 180 days for most of 
the pigs. 
A total of 33 pigs was farrowed by five 
sows, but since Teasley wished to keep 
some pigs for breeding purposes, seven 
of the best were taken out of the bunch 
on June 5. These weighed 75 pounds at 
that time and their feed cost up to that 
date had been $17.08. The 26 remaining 
pigs were turned into a five-acre patch of 
rape at this time, where they stayed for 
the feeding period. During the six-month 
feeding period these hogs were fed 300 
bushels of corn, some of which John had 
to buy and some of which he raised on 
his 50-acre farm. The total cost of this 
corn was $229.78, or a little over 76 cents 
a bushel. 

As a supplement to the corn, 1,411 
pounds of tankage was fed. This cost 
$51.73. In addition, the hogs received 
725 pounds of shorts costing $12.57, and 
a mineral mixture which cost $2.35. 

To these costs Teasley and County 
Agent Oscar Meier added $2.50, the cost 
of the rape-seed used in seeding the five 
acres. 

It cost $26.65 to ship the hogs to St. 
Louis. In figuring the cost of maintaining 
the brood sows, a charge for feeding them 
six months was-added to the cost of the 
26 hogs. This amounted to $45.20. The 
total of all the costs of producing these 
26 hogs ready for market was $353.70. 
One hog died in transit, however, for 
which only $2.10 was paid. This left 
Teasley a net profit of $365.20. C.H. 
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Serum Effective for “Disease 
Called ‘Red-W ater 


Livestock men of the Far West who run 
cattle in marshy lands, or in meadows 
copiously watered during the summer 
months, for years have suffered losses 
from the disease commonly termed red- 
water. This disease affected mature 
animals, and was almost 100 per cent 
fatal until two years ago, when investiga- 
tors at the University of Nevada de- 
veloped remedial measures. Experiments 
then showed that a serum would in more 
than half the instances bring about 
recovery. 

One region in which red-water had been 
a serious economic factor for years was 
Klamath county, Ore. Promptly upon 
announcement of the serum, it was util- 
ized in this county, and two years 
experience shows recovery in 75 per cent 
of the cases treated. Cost is high, attain- 
ing $6 per unit. With a 75 per cent 
efficiency, however, the value is, of course, 
not questioned, as it is mature and often 
readily-marketable animals that are 
stricken. Progress lately is being made in 
vaccinating young stock at a much more 
nominal cost. 


CZ 


Handling unruly hogs: Make a light crate 
about the same size as the regular hog 
crate but without a bottom. When you 
want to handle a hog that you know 1s 
unruly, just drop this crate over it 
keep it moving backward. J 
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telling Standards have been set for dams and 
y, Mo., granddams. The table of requirements ’ 
John follows: 
ve feed ° ae , ota we 
n Feb. PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
nd sold Table of requirements for dams and granddams 
most. of 10-Mo. Div. Yearly Div. 
| Age Lbs. Fat Lbs. Fat 
. Est. Milk Est. Milk 
by five Onder 2 yr 242.0 68.9 
sa nder 2 yrs. 242. 268.‘ 
ra) keep 9—214 yrs. 248.8 276.4 
— 944—3 yrs... a 267.7 297.6 
yunch 3-314 yrs... 288.4 320.5 . — 
inds at | §}314—4 yrs. 309.2 343.6 3S aS Sace 
to that 416 yrs. 322.8 358.7 ; ~~ SSSR” 
naining 44—5 yrs... 332.4 369.3 t 
atch af 5-55 yrs... 342.2 380.2 These are demon- 
a 1544—6 yrs..... . 348. 386. 
pd 1¢—6! 6 yrs... 351.9 391.0 n one ear strated advantages 
ad 3h 644—7 yrs... ... 355.0 394.5 1 Compact. Completely 
™ f ; 1-714 yrs.......... 357.1 396.8 h [ eons 
1 Nac 7%—8 yrs.. ; 358.6 398.4 ——— ' tanks for fuel, oil or water 
sed on &—S8l¢6 yrs. 360.0 400.0 Ww d t d we come 7 | Both electricity and 
of this _— engine power from one 
5 cents An owner wishing to have his bull No wonder this new smooth-running home light plant plant at one cost 
ertified presents a signed agreement for has been so eagerly accepted! Its announcement of a year 3 Easy to operate. Use 
1,11 sich a purpose. The terms of this agree- ago came at a time when the light plant had become an ~—, or eo 4 = 
s oa ment are worth careful consideration: established part of the modern farm home—at a time when may canlb gue leeer a 
ceiv - I hereby agree to the following pro- people had begun to give the light plant the consideration start ; 
‘, an sisions: it deserves—at a time when people were in a position to 4 nage geen 4 
J . . : . 
_. I. To make application for government appreciate a REAL ADVANCE in light plant construction. knob congrol in, illustra 
e cost co-operative tuberculosis-eradication N iD ‘ = he New Fai k charge,” “low charge,” 
e five work, such application to be turned over I one year, as time is measured, the New Fairbanks- “stop,” “belt” and “line’’ 
to the secretary-treasurer, which con Morse Home Light Plant has become a tried and 5 Advanced design. 
to St. stitutes my application for membershi ice i asured . Rotating parts bul- 
aini to the Ralls County Breeders’ Clut ‘ proved plant -siguacinygta te. The cote ay enced 00 t Sass oute- 
aining * ine ea ing time of the great number that are now in daily mobiles. Has patented 
- them 2. To keep daily records of the indi- - 1 to 8 . “Ricardo” cylinder head 
of the vidual cows in my herd under either the service would, in fact, run into centuries. and pay ay sy 
The registry of merit or cow-test-association A year ago the true value of this plant was known ee eh teed het 
these test, or both, it being understood that I only to the engineers who developed it. Now thou- many other advanced fea- 
53.70. am required to keep all animals under ds h tched the plant li to ev state- — 
r, for continuous test. san ave wate e@ pliant live up to every Soonemicel. More 
; left 3. To submit to a committee to be ment made in its first announcement. Opanme ey oon 
C.H. known as the ‘‘sire approval committee” In the clean exhaust, they have seen proof that the gasoline 
the qualifications of my bull, or upon engine is extracting the maximum of power from every 7 Safe. Approved by 
purchasing new sires, to submit qualifica- ounce of fuel. In the smooth purr of the quiet engine Fire Underwriters 
tions for approval and to abide by their ° : : : 8 No flicker of lights 
ase decision when said bull is deemed un- they have found proof of precise balancing. In the 
worthy to head a purebred herd. bright flickerless light, they have found evidence of Q Completely equipped 
The sire certification committee is perfect governing and ample flywheel capacity. This new plant is built in 
) run | composed of three persons familiar with The Ricard linder head ] erm, 70 1500 Wetes 
dows the laws of inhe sco and the dairy pb eengnecndy, commande ng “Bietcene a fy a <5 
f > S8 - é ve > a 
nmer breeds of cattle. They are impartial in haps—has now become the known r n for lower Other F-M products in- 
osses judgment. The committee is elected by fuel cost. F-M vapor-cooling—once only a technical clude ane, pewees 
red- the executive committee for one year. term—is now a demonstrated reason for cleaner burn- age 
ature & pon gs of a herd sire, a cer- ing of fuel and greater economy of operation. 
cent liicate is issued giving the name and . : 
tiga- number of the sire, the name of the owner, Each day of operation has shown the convenience of 
de- and the date of approval. As to the pros. | one-knob selective control—the certainty of pressure 
ents pective herd sire, the name and number or lubrication—the safety of complete enclosure. 
more pedigree of the bull has to be submitted. These features have been proved for you. Today 
bout Upon request, from members only, con- , . : 
deration is given to bulls that are for you install the Fairbanks-Morse not merely because it 
been sale. possesses these advanced features, but for what these 
was Since March, 1926, six bulls have been advanced features have been known to accomplish! 
1pon approved for Class B. None of the six P Thank tw " 
util- was old enough to have daughters with Buy it on small payments oitantieeoas Ap made poe 
ars requirement records. C. C. Hearne. moderate price—small payments if you prefer, By all means see it in The new F-M Home 
cent operation at the nearest Fairbanks-Morse dealer's. The coupon brings Water System 
ain- an interesting booklet. $ 
ent 7 ’ 
on A good dairy-cow drinks e 70 sada 
ften more water than any other cashef. o. b. factory 
domestic animal. The more i 
are . (with 60-cycle motor) 
e in 6 ee ee ee ee Home Light and Home Water Plants Just $70 ¢0 eliminate the 
ore she must drink. A _ good old order of pumping and 
milker is a good eater and Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union carrying water! Thatisthe 
drinker. If the chill is removed from POE Sa EE “Every Line a Leader” gow low ones eee 
drinking-water in winter, the cow will i ey cies linea Ge — — pe Electric Home 
drink more. The chill can be removed idebieanen MORSE & CO Water System for shallow 
‘ate by putting the watering-tank in the 1 Dept.A131,900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. welpemaice, SOgmen 
hog barn, or by piping water into the stalls gc) 4° Fieshing Machines tion. Totally enclosed. 
you and letting the cows help themselves | Fe Engines a~ © Pump Jacks Complete. Ready for 
y is from individual drinking-cups. If the | Soest Senoes Windaaiite 2 Feed Grinders Q el a quick installation. 
d cows must drink d CO Fairbanks Scales " ; ier age eae ora Buy it for $20 down 
ni rink outdoors, arrange to | Pleas: send free book describing the items I have chec nd $5 per month 
B. |. heat the water with a tank-heater. On ae Rect tm F-M Pasense 
— | MPG ccarerrvinveree oreewsd nieckeniieaniaiad . RF.D soveucnon pon brings facts about 
"Serr ae ee BOB sei crneeves cemeremrconen . ¢ this plant. 
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13 pounds of pork to 
the bushel of corn 





added to their feed. 


to each bushel of corn fed. 


At the beginning of a 95 days’ test, these six wormy, scrubby 
shoats weighed 406 pounds. 


ON THE first day of October, these six shoats were started 
on a 95 days’ test with Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


They consumed 118 pounds of tankage, 1112 pounds 
of middlings, 43 1/7 bushels of corn at 60c a bushel. 

The cost of the tankage and middlings at current 
prices was the equivalent of 32 6/7 bushels of corn. The 
total feed consumed was therefore the equivalent of 76 
bushels of corn. They gained 1017 pounds or 13% pounds 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


WORMER—APPETIZER—MINERAL BALANCE 
—all combined in one product 























At the end of 95 days, these same shoats weighed 
1423 pounds—a gain of 1017 pounds. 1314 pounds gain 
for every bushel of corn. 


PRICES: 25-lb. pail $3.00; 100-Ib. drum $10.00; 500 Ibs. at 914c; 
1000 Ibs. at 9c; ton lots at 814c per lb. 


Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 














keeps horses ‘‘on their toes.”’ Guaranteed home treatment 
ends spavin, splint, high ringbone, capped hock, thoropin, 
all shoulder, leg and foot troubles. 

Horses work under treatment. You lose no time in rush 
season. Saves gy! and worry. Keep it handy! 

Big FREE book, illustrated, clearly shows how to end 
62 different horse tréhbles. Book, sample guarantee and 
“‘vet’’ advice are all FREE! Write today! 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 


druggists sell and guarantee ‘‘ Save-the-Horse,’’ or we mail it 
direct. It's CHEAPEST, helps horses most and quickest 





> NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Cendition- 
me Compound “ee er, Worms. Most for cost. 


fem 4TWwO cans Sfstisfactory fot 
S ee 





Heaves or money back. $1.25 

Per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Ce, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


















CORONA 


An Amazingly Soothing, Healing Ointment 
y = Works like magic on Burns, Scalds, Cuts, 
iam, ECZeEMAior any flesh wound on man or 
beast — Sore Teats and Caked Udders 
of Cows. Corona is extracted from 
the wool of sheep. Wonderfully 
effective. Every home should 
keep it on hand for any emer- 
ency. Your druggist has it. 
rite us for Sample and booklet 
of uses. Both Free and postpaid. 
CORONA MFG. CO. 

42 Corona Bidg., Kenton, O. 








HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Free Trial. Hunting Horns, Collars, Etc. 
Free Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY MO.30 HERRICK, ILL. 








o j AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 
we Se ® gilts, Pigs $8 each. No kin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
lifie. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices reasonable. Start 
the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 

FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 


Every Home Should Have~ . 
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Wingate Wins with 
Lambs 


IVING the market what it demands 

in the way of fat lambs, and having 
them ready when the demand is best, is a 
yaying proposition for Frank Wingate, 
Monroe county, Mo. Last May he sold 
16 lambs at $16.50 a hundred. On the 
same day he sold four others at $15.75. 
The 16 head were in a car of fancy graded 
lambs that sold straight for 75 cents 
higher than any other carload on the St. 
Louis market that day. The 20 head 
brought him $235. 

Wingate gets a lot of pleasure as well 
as profit out of handling his flock in a 
businesslike way. The 20 lambs men- 
tioned above carried off four premiums in 
the Monroe county fat lamb show, the 
day they were shipped to market. He 

















Frank’s prize pen of three lambs 


had the best pen of three, second and 
ninth in pen of ten, and fourth in the 
single-lamb class. 

“The time to start getting ready to 
market top lambs is the year before,” he 
says. “The kind of ram used will have a 
lot to do with the kind of lambs that go 
to market the next spring.” 

Two years ago, Wingate sold three 
grade rams for $29 and bought a purebred 
for $25. He figures that he made at least 
$80 on the deal. Seven of his lambs last 
year were by one of the grades. They 
were lacking in quality, late getting ready 
for market and showed up generally as 
poorer quality lambs. Although several 
weeks older, the lambs from the grade ram 
were ten pounds lighter than the others 
when the first bunch was marketed. ‘You 
couldn’t make me a present of a grade ram 
now, because I know I would lose money 
on it,’”’ he says. 

Wingate’s ewes were flushed last fall 
at breeding time. Throughout the win- 
ter, until six weeks before lambing time, 
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a of corn, oats, bran and clover hay. 
Even after bringing them in from the 
stock field, he was careful to see that they 
had plenty of exercise. The lambs were 
dropped the last half of February. From 
37 black-faced ewes he saved 54 lambs. 

The lambs were docked and castrated, 
creep fed and pushed for the early market. 
A few slats nailed up at the end of the 
shed made a very serviceable creep, and 
allowed the lambs to be fed apart from 
the ewes. Bran, oats and cracked corn 
was the ration used the first part of the 
feeding period; then it was changed to 
straight yellow corn. By the time the 
first bunch was ready for market, 51 lambs 
were eating 80 good ears of corn a day. 

From 40 ewes last year Wingate took 
in $520, and kept three of the best ewe 
lambs. Of this amount, $134.60 was 
from the sale of wool, the average fleece 
weighing nine pounds. 

“One trouble,” he says, “is that top 
lambs have not brought the money they 
should, because we have never before had 
an entire car of uniform top lambs. There 
were always some culls, and the man 
with the top lambs suffered. Some of us 
haven't been able to pick our best lambs 
when we got ready to sell. Even in the 
lamb show I got one poor lamb in my best 
pen of ten.” &. &. 7. 


cz 
Soybean-Fed Steers Tell 
a Story 


Can a steer talk? Yes; a pen of two- 
year-old steers told 400 cattle-feeders a 
worth-while story on Feeders’ Day at 
Purdue Experiment Station in April. 

The story—and this is the fifth consecu- 
tive year Purdue steers have told it—is 
that soybeans are a good protein supple- 
ment to corn in the feed-lot. From which 
you conclude right away that if a man 
grows soybeans he need not buy cotton- 
seed-meal for steers. That conclusion is 
right. The pen of steers that told the 
story had this bill of fare: Shelled corn, 
clover hay, silage, salt, soybeans. They 
gained 2.42 pounds a head daily. The 
steers were valued at $10.35 a hundred 
pounds, while those getting a commercial 
protein supplement were valued at $9.85. 

Soy-fed steers have averaged a profit 
of $5.99 a head for five years. Not so 
bad, do you think? 


Cc-Z 9 


Lamb prices are likely to remain on about 
the same level as for last year, and wool 
prices may go a little higher this winter, 
says C. J. West, federal agricultural statis- 
Well, let’s see. 


tician for Ohio. 





-- / a «a 


Johnny: “I'll bet you don’t know how 
much milk one girl can drink?” 

Tom: “Ahgwan, you don’t either.” 
Johnny: ‘Yes siree I do; the arith- 








fed a 


metic says four qts. in one gal.”’ 
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The Buffalonian 


The Strongest Steel Tube Hame 


This newest of all tube hames is 
also the strongest. Its design is 
standard and exactly the same 
as allour USHCO Brand steel 
hames. It is flat on the inside, 
giving a wide bearing surface 
on the collar thus being more 
comfortable for the horse and 
properly fitted, will soon do 
away with the possibility of 
sore shoulders. The Buffalonian 
has no equal. 














uSHcCo 
Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Hames and Saddlery Hardware 
—--------------—--MAIL THIS TODAY 


U. S. HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 


Please send me more information on the BUFFALONIAN 
and a FREE copy of your booklet “‘Horse Sense.” 
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Don't wait for your customers 
to complain about the variable 
color of your butter. Keep your 
butter that golden June color 
everybody likes by putting a 
few drops of Dandelion Butter 
Color into the churn. It is purely 
vegetable, wholesome and ab- 
solutely tasteless It meets all 
State and National Food laws. 
All large creameries have used 
Dandelion Butter Color for 
years. It does not col- 

or buttermilk. You can 

et the large bottles 

or 35c from all drug 

or grocery stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., lac. 
Barlington, Vermont 





The New Series 
De Laval Separators 


are the crowning achievementin nearly years 
of separator manufacture and leadership. In 
skimming efficiency, ease of turning, convenience 
durability, quality of workmanship and beauty 
design and finish, they set new standards of 
excellence. 

Sold on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- 
ances made on old separators of any age or make. 


The De Laval Separator Co 
New York icago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 JacksonBivd. 61 Beale St. 














‘“AR\Mount Birds 


ENTRY CHICKS. C. 0. D. £27 .8!e5,.20° 
: Pure-bred. Write for catalog, Reference, mnater Heady. Tam Pure ond Make Hugs ‘betatder, 
CKY HATCHERY, 356 W. 4h Si, LEXINGTON. KY, | bors Fremondouslyloterestine nod feenion 





W. 4th St., 


O. I. C. HOGS on time Circulars. Free k Booka 92s” Proe— beautiful best 
Originators and most extensive breeders dermy. Send Today. You'wil be delighted. Bont Betayt L 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio | Northwestern School of Taxidermy =°97, 5 é 
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A ‘Poultry-House in a “Day 


were asked to bring hammers and help put 
up the demonstration house. The response 


EE, Henry, that’s how they make 
the ventilator.” 

The speaker and her husband 
were checking up points of con- 
struction on a poultry-house which 

was being built in Muskegon county, Mich. 
The carpenters working on the poultry- 
house included specialists from Michigan 
State College, farmers from the county and 
a representative of a company which manu- 
factures insulation and sheeting material. 
One of the specialists laid aside his 
hammer and approached the man and 


‘By J. P. ANDREWS 


farmers purchased and operated their own 
incubators. The rapid expansion of the 
poultry industry found most of the new 
owners unequipped or poorly equipped to 
carry on a profitable poultry business. 

It goes without saying that winter eggs 
are necessary for maximum poultry profits, 
and, to get winter eggs, a well-built: house 
must be ready for the pullets by October 1. 
The agricultural engineermg and the poultry 

departments of Mich- 
igan State College 





ee ee — 






woman, who appeared to be 
comparing pictures in a bulle- 
tin with the house that was 
springing up under the ham- 
mers of the builders. Upon 
being questioned, the woman 
replied that she and her hus- 
band had been studying the 
bulletin on poultry-house con- 
struction for several days, but 
they found that they could 
understand the details much 


FES SE AR cP RAI OE 





began to get urgent 
requests for poultry- 
house plans and in- 
structions on how to 
put up the houses. 





better after watching the car- 
penters. 

“We study the book, but 
can not see so well as here,”’ 
was the woman’s summing up. 

This opinion that knowledge 
is gained by observation more 
easily than by reading is con- 
firmed by the results of poul- 
try-house building demonstra- 
tions given in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan in 1926. 


Five houses were built as 
125 farmers 


demonstrations, and 


Every lick must count in order 
to finish one of these 18 x 20 
shed-roof demonstration poul- 
try-houses in a day. But the 
Michigan folks do it, and to 
the flivver (right) which drives 
the circular saw no small 
amount of credit is due. Mich- 
igan farmers take lessons of 
these demonstration poultry- 
houses home with them, too, 
and apply them on their own 
farms 


built 


They supplied blue-prints and instructions, 





similar houses on their own farms after 
they had swung hammers at the demon- 
strations. 

This poultry-house building idea is the 
result of the decline in prices of major farm 
products in 1920. In trying to find a source 
of cash income that could be depended 
upon, a great many farmers turned to 
poultry. Commercial chick hatcheries 
were called upon to fill an unprecedented 
number of orders for baby chicks. Many 


but it became apparent that the plans and 
advice did not fully meet the requirements 
of the farmers. 


Spectators Put to Work, 


To meet the need, the college depart- 
ments began the one-day poultry-house 
building demonstrations. One farm in a 
county was selected as a site for the demon- 
stration, and all farmers in the county who 
were interested in poultry-house building 


was immediate. This was a service which 
the farmer could use to advantage. 
Following the five demonstrations in 
Muskegon county, and the 125 farmer-built 
houses that came from them, other counties 
in the state asked for the demonstrations, 
In 1927, demonstration houses will be built 






















en. ~~ 


The farmers who attend 
not only see how it is done 
—they pitch in and help 









in 23 Michigan counties, at the request of 
farmers of those countries. 

The national association of cement manu 
facturers provides a man who helps farmers 
where the demonstration poultry-houses are 
being built, giving advice on putting in the 
foundation and floor for the house. Cement 
is used, as it is more easily kept clean an 
less apt to shelter germs or parasites 
Furthermore, it keeps out rats. The 
foundation ».d floor are laid before the 
demonstrat*on day. [Continued on page Te 
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if Two Lights that | 


« MONEY 


Save time 


WORK e 
WHEN you buy a Quick-Lite Lamp or Lantern 


you've made an investment that pays dividends 
every night you use it. In addition to plenty of good 
light, you get dividends in actual dollars and cents 
saved, in work saved and in time saved. 


The Quick-Lite Lamp —You can ac- 
tually buy a Quick-Lite and use it a whole year and 
the total cost [lamp, fuel, mantles} will be less than 
just the cost of fuel alone for an old-style oil lamp. 
And you get 20 times more light! No wicks to trim; 
no chimneys to wash; no daily filling—the Quick- 
Lite saves you all this unnecessary work and time. 
Saves eyes because it is a soft, pure-white light. 


Prices in U. S. A., complete with shade, étc., $9.00. 


The Quick-Lite Lantern—Operates 

just like the Quick-Lite Lamp. Makes and burns 

own gas from common motor gasoline. Lights with 
matches. 40 hours service per gallon of fuel used 

Carries anywhere. Saves time by making it easier 

to do night work around barns, feed lots, sheds, etc. 

Always ready for any job, anywhere, anytime. Mica 

chimney makes it Wind-proof, Rain-proof, Bug-proof. 

Prices in U. S. A., $7.50 with nickeled top and sepa- 

rate pump; $8.50 with built-in pump and green vitre- 

ous enamel top. 

35,000 Hardware and General Store Dealers sell 
Coleman Quick-Lites. One near you will 
gladly demonstrate the brilliance, simplicity 
and economy of these wonderful lights. 
Write us for full information and an 

interesting Booklet, “The Sunshine of 
the Night.” Use the attached cou- 


pon or postcard. 
Address nearest office, Dept. FJ99. 


—THE— 
1 COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and General Offices 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 








\ 
a 


| 
| 

} Branches: 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
| Canadian Factory: 

| Toronto, Ontario 
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Invest Only 5¢ Per Hen 
Make Them Lay All Winter! 


Now-—It’s easy to get eggs all winter. Experts and users 
everywhere have found that a FLEX-O-GLASS Scratch 
Shed concentrates the sun’s vita] U/tra-Violet rays on hens 
which keeps them active and healthy, stimulates the egg 
glands and makes your hens lay to the limit in coldest 
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FLEX-0-GLASS 


Weatherproof — Unbreakable 


1, Cost of Glass srrrcr 


Admits Actual Sunlight. A Most Practical 
Material for Poultry Scratch Sheds, 
Brooder-Houses, Hotbeds, Cold Frames, 
Storm-Deoors, Windows, etc. Fine for 


Enclosing Porches. 
Changes Snowtra ) into = Sa = aes ne) 
Sunparior. Tack FLEX- oe WY 
Sy : sty 
ATAU AN 
did for children’s playhouse. pl 
Provides vitamin valu- 


O-GLASS over screened 
able for child’s health. 
Get the Genuine 






drafts. Makes warm sun- 
lit room where you can 
work, read or rest. Splen- 

















weather. Under glass hens 
sitha ing because it shuts 


‘lex-O-Glass now, and 
replace al] windows with The 
Flex-O-Glass. Start 


Ameriean Medical 


gathering high prices 
winter eggs. se 15 yards months of exposure to wind, snow 
for 100 hens. all kinds of weather and advised 92,500 doctors 


houses. 
under Flex-O-Glass 
those under glass died. 
Flex-O-Glass were al 


Fine for Baby 
Chicks 7° * 2; 
ives chicks actua! sun- 
ight full of healthful U!- 














Recommended by Bes 
Authorities in the World 


Association 
Flex-O-Glass for 65 days, in comparison with 
other materials, found it was not affected by 


to recommend it for sun rooms and poultry 
They put 11 chicks under glass and 16 
After six weeks half 
All but three under 
ve and each weighed 
‘5 more than those under glass. This means 
you can raise twice as many chicks witha third 
more weight per chick at no more cost 

The Gritish Niuminating Seciety divided a 
bunch of hens 16 weeks and fed both groups 


porches, sereen doors, and 
windows. Save fuel, avoid 
Thousands of people have replaced glass 
windows with FLEX-O-GLASS, because 
it admits an abundance of Ultra-Violet 
rays. Deprived of these rays hens quit 
laying; chicks, pigs and many plants die. 
All leading State Exp. Stations also tested 
FLEX-O-GLASS thoroughly before rec- 
ommending its use. 


Prices: All Postage Prepaid 
Per yd. 36 inches wide 1 yd. SOc; 
5 yds. at 40c ($2.00); 10 yds. at 35c 
($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c ($8.00); 100 
yds. or more at 30c per yd. ($30.00). 


SPECIAL orrzn 


OFFER 


Send $5.00 for 15 yards of Flex-O-Glass, 36 


tested 


sleet and 


: thesame. The group that received Ultra- inches wide, postpaid (135 sq. ft.). This 

{ Violet rays laid 497 eggs. The other group laid covers scratch shed 9 x 15 ft., or use for 
only ev bi te hore the — oo enclosing perches, storm-doors, - 

rays alone, which Flex-O-Glass admits from beds, re poultry or hog- 

tra-Violet rays, indoors. the sun, brought 873 eggs. ‘‘God moves ina house » etc. If after 15 days 
Utilize these rays. Prevent mysterious way, His wonders to perform.”’ use not satisfied FLEX-O-GLASS gives 


diseases and rickets (weak 








more warm, healthful light than glass, 





legs). Chicks will stay just return it and your money will - 

y will be re 

warm and healthy under funded. You take no risk. Use Guarantee coupon be- 

FLEX-O-GLASS. Their HOT BEDS low, which is backed by $1000 deposited in Pioneer Bank, 

ast growth will amaze you. Chicago. Send $9.50 check or money order for 30 yds., if 
ie 


The same is true for pigs. 





Give plants the Ultra- 
Violet sun’s rays neces- 
sary for fast, 
growth 
GLASS does not chill, 
like glass; holds heat 
longer, yet costs only 
3'se a sq. ft. Ideal for 
greenhouses 


Easy to Install 


= Just cut Flex-O0-Glass with shears 
and nail on. Admits Ultra-Violet rays (Glass does not). 
Genuine Fiex-O-Glass, made on a double strength cloth, 
is extremely durable and even looks bright and new after 
of exp e torain, snow, wind and al! kinds 


Dealers Wanted 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 32 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ok pou? | 


WATCH your fowls for signs of 
roup — sneezing, swollen eyes, 
watery discharges, cheesy for- 
mations in nostrils. 


At first signs, crush and dis- 
solve Dr. Hess Roup Tablets in 
the drinking water. That will 
immediately remove the sources 
of infection, and your flock will 
begin to doctor themselves. 

In chronic and advanced 
stages, bathe the head and swab 
out the mouth and throat with 
a stronger solution. 

They stay in solution. : Only one 
thorough stirring is necessary. Your 
birds get the same medicine whether 


it be the first or last drop. That's 


important. 
GUARANTEED 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess 

















many 
of weather. 














ROUP TABLETS 








64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and 

. Choice, pure-bred northern raised 
‘owls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
mertca’s great pouliry farm. At it 34 yrs. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box827, Mankato, Minn. 





Pre- 
uarantee 
back of 


you wish larger trial roll. Orders filled day receiv 
pare now for Zero weather. Remember we 
satisfaction or your money back—and we stan 


every word of it. Free literature sent with order. 


MAIL THIS GUARANTEE COUPON NOW 


Flex-O-Glass Mfg. Co., Dept. 32 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


! Find enclosed $ ... for which send me ........ 
yards of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by prepaid 
| parcel post. If I am not satisfied after using Fiex- 
O-Glass 15 days I may return it and you will refund 
| my money without question 


Town 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 


A letter from Miss Dama Wright, 
Veronia, Ore., has a real idea for: chicken 
raisers who are not getting plenty of 
eggs. She says: 

‘‘Late in October, our fifteen hens were not laying 
at all I started giving them Don Sung, and for 
ten days they still didn’t lay. But on the eleventh 
day they laid thirteen eggs, and it is wonderful what 
Don Sung has done for our egg basket.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets which 
Miss Wright used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, soit costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. The tablets can be obtained by 


ee 


sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size) to 

THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
104 Allen St., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


, Wilson Celebrated 
Mit Mills 


Mill 
For grinding Dey Bones, Oyster 

Shells, Grit and Grain for 
Poultry. Phosphate Mills, 
Green Bone and Clover Cut- 
ters, Feed Mixers for 
Pou Feeding. Mills 
of all sizes for all pur- 
poses—Hand and Pow- 
er. Write for catalog. 














RALPH W. FRY 
Successor to Wilson Bros. 
Dept. F Easton, Pa. 


SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 

Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 

printed in colors telling how to do it. You 

, will be surp PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuUAB CO. 
300 H St., M Highlands, Mass. 




















Capons Good Mothers 
When Trained 


APONS make good mothers for chicks, 

but they must be trained for this, or 
they will not hover the brood. That is 
what the experience of Mrs. Leo Braun, a 
successful poultrywoman near Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, indicates. 

To train the capons, Mrs. Braun placed 
them in adow box, one in which they had 
to sit, or partly sit, for three days. Three 
or four chicks were placed under each 
capon at night, and by morning they 
were ready to accept big broods. 

Mrs. Braun says capons are not prac- 
tical for use as mothers, since there are 
so many good mechanical brooders to be 
had. Her capons were left over from a 
flock of 40 sold in the fore part of the 
winter. She raises about 1,000 chickens 
a year for a select trade. G. R.H. 

















A capon and his brood 
CZ) 
I Teach My Pullets To Roost 


When our pullets were ready for the 
poultry-house, we used to have trouble 
training them to use the perches. Some- 
times the roosting habit was never firmly 
established. Last year, I solved the 
problem in this manner: Round poles, 
one-half inch in diameter, were nail 
across the inside of each coop, about 
eight inches from the floor. The poles 
were spaced a foot apart to accommodate 
the growth of the chicks. This was done 
when the chicks were only a few weeks 
old, and within a very short time they 
began hopping from pole to pole. On 
very warm nights, they remained on these 

rches, and this lessened the danger 
iene overcrowding. 

By the time the chicks were old enough 
for the poultry-house, the roosting habit 
was firmly established. It relieved us 0 
a troublesome chore, and kept the young 
birds clean iid healthy. 
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A Poultry-House WITH ANY MASH REGULATING 


1b" ||_ BEATS THE MOLT — 


The house as built is 18 x 20 feet, shed- CALCIUM FEATHERS 
BONE - SINEW 


roof type, modified King ventilating sys- 
tem, and designed to house 100 birds, Ad- PHOSPHATES 
APPETITE 
PEP- VIGOR 


ditional house space for future needs can 
be obtained by adding similar units at the 10 D i N E 

EGGS | 

hicks, from your 


ends of the house. The house complete 
i 1 th i = 
- otor is turning, and the engine 1s run 
his, or na ; + aialies - R J t L 
hat is at a low rate of speed. ; egu a or a yers 









































mash-hopper, is built in one day. 


ers To save time in sawing the lumber, a MINERAL NUTRITION 


power attachment is put on the crank- 


shaft of an automobile to drive a circular TONIC-VARI ETY 
* 


saw. The saw is belted up to revolve 
three times as fast as the automobile 





with nests, roosts, dropping-boards and SULPHUR IRON 
The response of farmers in attending 





pi these, demonstrations of poultry-house Molting time is the time to prove that Feathers contain a lot of mineral matter. 
buil fing was so good that a company regulating pays! Keep track, and you'll New feathers grow twice as fast when 
slagall which manufactures insulating material see that regulator shortens the molt by this _mineral-laden regulator is mixed 
ota offered to furnish an assistant to place the many days. Keep count of the eggs, too, with the mash—any mash. And those 
Three she ting and to sell their product at a for regulated hens keep right on laying! same minerals are of highest tonic value; 
an 20 per cent discount to any farmer where Pratts regulator is nobody’s theory or you can see the difference. But best 
they a demonstration was being held. The hobby. Its users don’t imagine these big of all, a regulated hen will remain a good 
’ sheeting is considered first-class for this benefits! Most of them keep records, layer longer, perhaps a whole year 
prac- same purpose, as the manufactured ma- and keep on using regulator simply be- longer than when her system is sapped 
Raye terial has great insulating value. Houses cause it returns them twenty and thirty at molting time. 
to be where the material is used show slow times the money they invest in it. A new book of unusual value, ‘‘Profit 
Perettne - changes in temperature when outdoor Your dealer is authorized to refund the full from Poultry in 1928,” will be mailed 
of the temperatures are variable. price of this scientific regulator if it doesn’t free upon your request to 
ickens rhe rapid growth of the house from pay you a good profit on your own figures. PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RH. laying of the sills to the placing of the 


completed mash-hopper, the ring of the 
saw and the tattoo of the hammers keep 


the crowd of observers interested. Note Poult Re ulator 
books in the hands of farmers are com- 

mon. Details are sketched in and are 

saved for future use at home. 

“Well, they did get it built in one day,” 
is a2 common comment. 

“The hens paid my taxes last year, 
and they had to roost in the trees,’ one 
farmer said. ‘“‘I know how to build a house 
now, and I’m going home and do it.” 

Cc Zo 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for 
a money-back trial of any Pratt remedy. 









Sayings of Uncles Levi Zink 








Greatest Log Saw Offer 


ay AO I eee at tet ‘a Working For You! 
Yh 30 OTTAWA fies pats Sart cs biog ownee 
AYS E WHOLE MONTH to use ange 
ert aw eigeel an ger pei 
Backed by 10-Year Guarantee, Eis han fa caf ROE, 


























Roost 
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rons FREE Peer will i, fate maa oes cee Te Tere 
SOS HARRY OVERMAN, Pres., OTTAWA ura. COMPANY 
firmly bent Weed Birect Gttews, Kansas 
d the Reem 995-L Magee Building, - . Pittsburgh, Ponnsyiven 

oles, a —— ———— - 
Mile IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE | [-y-07 T: ARE 

A ' i. » 

bout Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on vest A 
a — —Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. bet je ° Je e}- 

po es + j 

é a 7 Never idie. growing sesson the 
10date "1h F tivates. It Idle. Sak" tows coho ane other 
s done all’ machines. Two 
weeks = Sate i 
> they ower r for Factory Price. 
, On athe i evrvver a by J ody F 
iso 30-inch Cyl. lesburs. . Kans. 

these see that the onsale Jim Wattles 3361 S “. neinnati | ee Fence Ez ne Type Lawn Mower. _* 

lange? is not running for Congress next year. y ieeatas MLNS. Whee Mae tS 
It’s a good thing for him; I wouldn’t 

nous have voted for him. Ed Perkins is fee eels KEEP HUNTERS OFF YOUR PLACE 

1aD1 going to beat Burbank’s record all with our rainproof signs, reading “KEEP OUT. 
| us of hollow. He has a scheme for feeding Pea ef ph. AA COST Co ML TE sg ee TL 8 
a silkworms on rubber-plants to raise any wage ragon good , et letters on heavy 6 ply waterproof nanGeeed, 10x14 

es fancy suspenders prices inches. Mail $1 today for TEN signs—postpaid. 

——- EMPIRE Soluce pny — Sete Carter and Wilson, 208 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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e 
Poultry Experiences 
ld 

Briefly To 

HEN he started in the poultry 
business, J. P. Taylor was told that ] 

the sand-fleas would kill his young chick- 
ens, and make his older ones unproductive. b 
But Taylor discovered that fleas have an nr 

aversion for goats and goat odor, and that 
they will not stay where goats are kept. re 
So, he keeps a few goats and does not di 
have any trouble with fleas. a 

Missouri. Bryce Edwards. 
oO! 
High-Grade Approximately 780,000 im- Ss 

Baby Chicks proved standard baby 

chicks were produced in 

Pennsylvania this year under the accred- 

ited-hatchery plan of the State Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Buyers report that chicks produced under 

this plan are uniform in quality and that 

losses from disease have been much 

reduced. 
°.9 Satisfy the hen’s appetite for grain only 
en 1t a when she is going to roost. 

Worms and The best way to rear youn c 
sf 


hot and you are dry— Coccidiosis birds free from worms an s 


coccidiosis, is to keep them 


° Ss 9 away f adult birds, in buildings which ou 
then it is that WRIGLEY’S eg ee ee a Se ee ee th 


7 d f ‘ d oughly disinfected every few days with a a 

strong lye solution and disinfectant to kill cn 

comes im as a Oo rien. 9 the coccidiosis parasite, says Dr. F. R. 16 
Beaudette, New Jersey Experiment Sta- y the 

evi 


tion. Tests at the New Jersey station 
show it is also important for a poultryman gal 


a2 
& cooling hot, dry mouth 
to disinfect his shoes thoroughly. bef wh 
and parched throat. porte ee in eels ore Pleat The doce: "7 


is not in favor of feeding scratch grain in 

ee : ia ’ the litter, as the birds are likely to pick chi 
c—™ And after every mea of course. up worm eggs or the coccidiosis parasite. are 
He believes that hopper feeding of scratch 
grain is much better. 
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Use Head, I find it pays to use my a fi 

Save Labor brains in the poultry-house. ] 

I look and plan ahead what vel 

is to be done each day and week. In this ] 

re ee oat st way I am able to make each move count ] 
for the most. W.H. Harrison, Va. rosi 

I 

Crooked The Pennsylvania Bureau of « 

Egg Buyers of Markets, Harrisburg, Pa., I 

warns that some egg dealers leay 

in the East are doing an _ illegitimate I 

business. The bureau offers to look up sm: 

the reliability of egg receivers for Penn- I 

sylvania farmers or poultrymen. I 

ves: 

J 

; pen 

OCT.| NOV.| DEC.) JAN.| FEB.| MAR./ APR. 
; Sa a 
. o 
7 ss. 
Get This Extra Feed ‘<5esiastin Ho 
° me! 
A corn crop which, fed as shelled & \ tee “<6 
corn lasts 5 months, would last 514 “em 
: 2 n 
months if fed as corn and cob meal. a la 
But—the same crop would last 7'4 months atten 
ground up with stalks, stems, leaves and sum 
all. 50,000 owners say that Letz Mixed Feed prov 
Makers will: Zoos 
1. Saves 25% to 50% of present feed-crops. T 
2. Release up to 30% of your present acre- | 
age for additional cash crops. for 
3. Increase milk and meat production up Write today for Zoos 
to 30% through better feeding. free copy of the 
4. Save up to 25% of labor in handling “Letz System of per | 
crops. Home Crop 
S. Improve health and condition of al! Feeding.” * — How 
farm animals. 5 ~ iy, the 
THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPRKY rf ee i. 
1036East Pioad 2 Crown Point, ind. : — oe 
om MIXED h; “I certainly was lucky to find this. —_ 
; ey FEED The wife won’t be hollering for a per- Poss 
; ambulator any longer”’ 
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Nuts To (rack, 


By Sam Loyd 

















A Solitary Flower 


N their given order, write down words 

to fit the following definitions: Im- 
becile; inquire; a sly animal; a predica- 
ment. 

Now, if the line is composed of the cor- 
rect words, words to fit the following 
definitions can be struck out: Stint; half 
a score; a girl’s name. 

The remaining letters, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of a plant with 
solitary yellow flower. 


A Charade 


In every hedge my second is, 
As well on every’ tree; 

And when the schoolboy acts amiss, 
It often is his fee. 

My first, likewise, is always wicked, 
Although it does no sin; 

My total for my first is fitted, 
Oft formed of brass or tin. 

What is the word? 


Lawn Tennis Puzzle 


Competitions for the lawn tennis cham- 
pionship are carried out upon the knock- 
out plan, by which the losers retire, and 
the winners are again paired until there 
is only one man left, who meets last year’s 
champion for the championship. When 
16 players compete and the winner must 
/ then play with the old champion, it is 
evident that he must win five straight 
games, suggesting the simple problem 
which has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. 

Before commencing play what are the 
chances of getting the first prize if all 
are assumed to be of equal strength? 


Dropping Letters 


Drop the letter K from a stone and leave 
a fabulous bird. 

Drop R from a crustacean and leave a 
Ve hicle. 

Drop I from earth and leave the sun. 

Drop C from a coating and leave cor- 
rosion. 

Drop D from a glen and leave a measure 
of cloth 

Drop E from a Christian festival and 
leave a flower. 

Drop G from a gridiron and leave a 
small stream. 

Drop E from an organ and leave a deer. 

Drop 8 from a stake and leave a round 
vessel, 

Drop R from a scent and leave an ap- 
pendage. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER 
PUZZLES 

How to buy a goose: Tommy’s state- 
ment that a goose half the size of the 
one weighed by Gugelheim would leave 
him a credit balance of 40 cents, whereas 
a larger one cost 60 cents more than the 
sum of money that lay upon the counter, 
proves that $2 was the price of the larger 
goose. 

Tommy asked for a seven-pound goose, 
for which he expected to pay $1.40, so 
goose must have been selling for 20 cents 
per pound. 


How much money?: Sixty-nine cents is 
the smallest amount above three cents 
that can not be represented by four 
U.S. A. coins. 


Concealed geography: 1. Lawrence. 2. 
Persia. 3. Roxbury. 4. America. 5. Malta. 
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Could you use an extra 1000.? 


An extra thousand dropped in your lap! ... How many 
wonderful ways to spend it! A new car! A trip abroad for 
two! ... Of course you could use that extra thousand. So, 
right now, make up your mind to be one of the winners— 


} 10 OL casi prizes 


™POSTUMS | 


‘10000 


Contest 


Three big contests in one! Three first prizes of $1,000 
each! 998 other prizes! No tricks! Just a little easy writ- 
ing! Read the details. They may mean a $1,000 to you! 








— 





The 30-day-test contest 
HOUSANDS have made this famous test—used Postum in place of caffein beverages 
for a month and noted their progress—and: become regular Postum users forever after ! 
Hundreds had written us about it before this contest started. How wonderful it was to find 
a hot drink that gave them everything except regrets! Now we want to hear from you— 
whether you are a life-long user of Postum, or only a beginner. The best letter wins $1000! 
333 additional cash prizes! 


The Instant Postum made-with-milk contest 
Teachers and mothers throughout America tell us Instant Postum made with milk is 
the best hot drink for boys and girls. A drink made of whole wheat and bran, plus all the 
body-building nourishment of milk! Healthful—easy to make—and loved even by the 
children who “don’t like milk!” Tell us why you think Postum is the best hot drink for 
children! $1000 for the best letter. Hundreds of other prizes! 


The “‘How I make Postum’”’ contest 
Some people are enthusiasts for Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup with boil- 
ing water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others swear by Postum Cereal—prepared by boiling, 
or in a percolator. Then opinions differ on the proper strength of the drink—whether it 
should be strong, weak, or “medium.” As with other hot drinks, a little experimenting is 
needed to suit the individual taste. Hundreds of cash prizes for the best letters on this 
subject—beginning with a $1000 prize! . 


Read the rules on this page—then enter the contest while there is yet time! 


Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” 


2. ‘**Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boysand girls.”’ 


3. ‘**How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 


1 You may write on any one or all of the subjects, 7 No communications will be acknowledged, and 

and submit as many entries a8 you care to. no manuscripts will be returned, 

2 Write the subject at the top of the first page of Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are not 
each manuscript you submit. eligible. 

3 Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 584—BB, Battle 

” 

ness counts. Creek, Michigan. 

4 Write your name and address on each manu- 1 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m. 
script. December 31, 1927. 

5 In case of ties, each tying contestant will be (Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. of prize winners announced as early as sible 

6 in 1928.) This contest is not limited to residents of 


Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the y tes 
the United States—it is open to everyone everywhere. 


judges as final. 


THE JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, MecCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 





Prostum is one of the Post Health Products, which inelide also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing th= manufacturer. 
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Sergeant Major ‘‘Jiggs’’ 


of the U. S. Marines 


One of the most carefully tended of dogs 
was “‘Jiggs,’’ rated as full Sergeant Major in the 
U. S. arines. The whole Corps was at his ser- 
vice. He had his uniforms, his quarters and attend- 


ants. 


Thanks to Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, his 


“active service’’ was prolonged to the ripe old age 
of eighteen years, an example of what good care and 


proper treatment will do. 


Keep Your Dog Well 


Your dog can have as expert care as “‘ Jiggs.’ 


In “ Jiggs’ ’’ kit was a famous book on dog diseases 


and their treatment. A copy 
will be sent to you on request. 
Moreover, it is an easy mat- 
ter for you to get the same 
safe and effective remedies 
that were used on this 
famous dog. 








Guard your dog 
against sickness 
with Sergeant's 
Condition Pills. 
Read carefully Page 
20 in the Dog Book. 





Famous Dog Book Free 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book is the result of fifty 


years’ experience in caring for dogs and treating 
their diseases. Each year the book is revised by 
our staff of veterinarians and kept up-to-date. In 
clear, non-technical language, it tells the symptoms 
of dog diseases and explains the best treatments for 





each. It explains proper 
methods of feeding and 
All dogs should be| breeding. A unique symp- 


wormed regularly. 
it may save their 








tom Chart makes it easy to 
diagnose your dog's ailments. 


lives. Reasons are " 
iven on Page 15in| This book has saved the lives 
ik Miller’s Dog| of countless valuable ani- 
em =< a mals. You are urged to 
Goonies ratte eS write for a copy. Mailed 

i free to any address. 
Expert Advice Free 

If your dog develops a condition that 


ery you, write to us at once. 


, sex and all symptoms. 
Our own skilled veterinarian 
and his staff will answer per- 
sonally. Complete instruc- 
tions for care and treatment 
will be sent you promptly, 
without charge. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines 
standard for over fifty 


years, are sold by dealers everywhere. 
not obtain 
direct. 
Products Corporation, 
1963 W 
Richmond, Va. 


Write for 
copy of Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book. 











Write for FREE Sa 
Medicine 


State fully age, 





Distemper kills 
many valuable dogs 
Do you know the 
symptoms? De- 
scribed on Page 21 
of the Dog Book. 
Use Sergenat’s Dis- 
temper Medicine. 





If you can- 
them, write us 
Address, Polk Miller 


Broad St., 


your free 






ple of our No-Tar-Odor Mange 
for duman Hair and Scalp. 
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Three Incomes from cA ngoras 





This new rabbit breed produces wool, pelts and meat 


COMPAR- 

atively new 

industry 

has been growing apace re- 
cently in England. From one end of the 
country to the other, many people; men 
and women, are raising Angora rabbits. 
Farm women are raising them as a side- 
line 

The wool from the Angoras is used in 
making infants’ coats, ladies’ wraps and 
the like. The usefulness of rabbit wool is 
just being discovered. The white Angora 
wool is a wonderful product, and has 
every right to a permanent place in 
clothing manufacture. 

The coat of the white Angora is soft 
and fine in texture. The wool grows at a 
really tremendous rate, after the young 
rabbit leaves its nest. I have seen dozens 
of fleecy white Angoras, adult ani- 
mals, with coats anywhere from 
five to seven, eight and even 
nine inches in length. White 
Angoras are by far more 
popular than the blues, 
fawns or smokes, which, 
while beautiful to look 
at, do not please the 
buyers of. wool so well 
as the pure white. 


Adult Angora  rab- 
bits are sheared about 
every three months. 
The average Angora 
yields between two and 
three ounces of wool 
per clipping, making 
something like ten or 
twelve ounces of wool 
from each adult rabbit 
in .a year. Market 
prices for this wool 





vary greatly, of course, 


By W. C. THOMPSON 






weatherproof buildings, 
something like 16 to 20 
feet wide, well lighted, 
and fitted with long rows of hutches, 
built in tiers, perhaps, one after the other. 
Hundreds of rabbits are kept in a building. 

The hutch can be five feet long, one 
foot nine inches high, and one foot six 
inches deep. Half the front’is wood and 
half is constructed of a frame onywhich 
half-inch-mesh wire-netting is stretched. 
The ordinary hutches for single rabbits 
are mostly about two and one-half feet 
long by two feet deep, and one foot nine 
inches high. Fronts are similar to those 
of the breeding-pens. 


Hutches Need Not “Be Expensive 


There are countless variations of 
hutches to be seen here and there over 

England. The essential point is that 
any dry, clean, airy, protected 
hutch is quite all right, so 
long as it is large enough, 
and is convenient and san- 
itary. 

These fleecy Angoras 
are most modest feed- 
ers. I find again a 
wide variety of ideas 
about: how to feed An- 
goras. The method of 
one English lady, by 
which she produces ex- 
cellent wool and won- 
derful rabbits, is: The 
little fellows get whole 
oats and water in the 
morning, clover hay 
and a bit of swedes 
just along toward noon 
(and a variety of green 
foods when available), 
and a commercial rab- 
bit-meal in the evening. 








but it is not unusual 
for English breeders to 
receive around $6 or $7 
for the wool from a good 
Angora rabbit in one year. If feed is 
home-grown, nearly two-thirds of this 
amount may be profit over costs. 

As the breed now exists, wool produc- 
tion may reasonably be expected from 
these rabbits over a period varying from 
two to as much as four years. 


Money from Pelts, Too 

The above rather neat figures indicate 
only the possible revenue from sale of 
wool. The income does not end there. 
The animals which furnish this wool are 
useful as breeders while growing their 
coats. Then, when their period of eco- 
nomic usefulness ebbs, aa they are no 
longer producing finest quality of wool, 
they can be used for meat. The meat is 
really delicious, because of the careful 
feeding and management. The pelts are 
often removed, dried, cured and sold. 

Angoras do not require much room, nor 
fancy homes. Many of the rabbitries in 
England consist of ordinary shed-roof, 


This four-month-old Angora 
knows how to pose 


To supply a good 

clipping of wool, the 

Angora needs help in 

keeping his beautiful, fluffy fleece in 
order. This care requires skill and prac- 
tise. The Angoras must be regularly 


groomed, so that their precious coats 
will not become matted. A good brush 
and a pair of bellows complete the equip- 
ment necessary. When blowing the wool 
across the side or back, one should be able 
to see the pink skin at once. It is con- 
venient to have a stool, the top of which is 
about 8 x 12 inches; the height of the stool 
is about the level of the elbow. The 
rabbit rests on this while being groomed. 

Young rabbits should be started on 
their grooming when approximately six 
weeks of age. At the start the groom 
blows gently with the bellows, or a fan. 
He stands off about three feet from the 
Angora while blowing. After two or three 
weeks, small clots begin to appear at the 
neck, and then more attention is required, 
gently blowing and combing with the 
brush every other day for a week or so, 
and then daily until shearing time. Time 
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| 
stm tien in grooming repays in increased 
value of the clip. 

Usually the does are not bred until 
they are at least seven months of age. 
Bucks are sometimes used sparingly at 
six months, but more advisedly allowed to 
wait until eight or nine months of age 
before appearing in the stud as sires. 
\ngoras go through a molt at from seven 
to eight months of age, and they should 
not be bred until the new coat is at least 
in inch long. The Angora breeders prefer 
to limit the number of families per doe 
per year to about four. The gestation 

al period is one month, Eight weeks should 
elapse between the birth of the young 
and the next service. During about six 
weeks of this time the young will be with 
the mother 
Three Litters a Year 
Planning on but three litters per year 
ys, will save the strength and lengthen the 
20 productive life of the average doe. Usu- 
ed, ally does are kept for about three years as 
es, bearers of new families. Conditions vary 
er. and circumstances appear to make it 
ig. necessary for various Angora breeders to 
ne plan their matings differently, but these 
six figures are given in order to indicate about 
nad what these English Angora breeders are 
ich securing from their foundation breeders. 
ed. The does come into season about once in 
its three weeks, and at that time, if it is 
eet desired to breed them, they are taken to 
ine the hutch of the buck; never is the buck 
ose taken to the does’ hutch. 

(Angora rabbits are first sheared when 
from three and one-half to four and one- 
half months of age. Sharp scissors are 

of essential in shearing. The rabbit is placed 
ver on the stool, and the wool is carefully 
hat blown and brushed. Then the clipping 
ted begins at the neck, and the groom works 
so toward the back, doing one side com- 
gh, pletely before tackling the other side. 
an- Great care is required in order to make the 
first elip in any part the only necessary 
ras cut, so that the fibers of wool may be 
ed- kept as long as possible. The wool is 
. 8 fairly closely clipped. 
leas 
An- Cc-Z 2 
| of ° 
by Truck, Hauled Berries 
ex- e 
tad 510 Miles 
=e Last April J. H. Dulaney, of Salisbury, 
the Md., tried something new when he drove 
ate down to Wallace, N. C., and brought 
des hack a truck-load of strawberries to the 
Sai Philadelphia produce market. The dis- 
lt tance from Wallace to Philadelphia is 510 
le), miles, and it took 23 hours of continuous 
and, driving to make the trip. 5 ak 
ine Morris Hudis Co., commission mer- 
or | chants on Dock Street, sold the entire 
‘i load of 126 crates of Missionarys and the 
_ price received was from $8 to $9 a crate. 
nm The berries arrived on the market in 
ited much better condition than stock shipped 
arly from North Carolina by freight or express. 
oni On the jobbing market, express ship- 
me ments of Missionarys from the Wallace 
uip- section ranged from $4 to $6.50 a crate, 
eerie and on the Philadelphia carlot market 
able the price range was mostly from $5 to 
pom $7, with a few sales at $7.50 a crate. 
in Phe cost of trucking this first lead of 
anal strawberries from North Carolina _aver- 
The aged from $1 to $1.25 a crate. This is 
ned. somewhat higher than express rates, but 
“= the other advantages are greater. Truck 
> receipts arrive early in the morning while 
Phos the buyers are making purchases for the 
faa day. Express or eee do not arrive 
the on the market until late in the morning. 
aah Mr. Dulaney used a truck equipped 
the with pneumatic tires. The strawberries 
anal were loaded on the truck at the farm and 
the were not disturbed until they were un- 
» eo. loaded in Philadelphia. The berries showed 
rime no signs of bruising, and were as firm as 
berries right out of the garden. 
lial 
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For heavy duty — the 
power which serves in- oy 
dustry is now available Mj Ne 
to many farms. es 
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Electricity can give the farmer 
much now—and more later 


E FARMER wants new 

equipment. His own may 

be “pretty fair,” but a practical 

sense shows him how much 

more could be done with bet- 

ter. He wants it; but he first 
wants to make sure. 


Users of farm-electrical equip- 
ment today are reporting good 
results. But the development 
of electrical machinery for the 
farm has just begun. Electrical 
manufacturers, aided by farm 
organizations and agricultural 
schools, will continue to make 
better machinery, improve the 
old and work out and test new 
uses for electricity. What dis- 
coveries in farm economy may 


lie ahead! 
Theelectrical industry is bring- 


ing all the weight of its in- 
dustrial experience to the ser- 
vice of the farmer. With its 
vast system of interconnecting 
lines, it was never better pre- 
pared to serve. The farmer 
wants not only light but every 
form of power that will make 
life on the farm as comfortable 
and convenient as in the city. 
A rural civilization will arise, 
worthy in every way of the 
farmer's dream. 


Groups of farmers who can 
assure their local power com- 
pany of a sufficient demand 
for current to make a new 
line self-supporting will find 
the company glad to cooper- 
ate. Ask your power company 
for information. 


The Committee on Relation o {Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists and 


engineers representing the U. S. 
Interior, American Farm 


i ome ay Engineers, Individual Plant 


‘omen's Clubs, American Home 


Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the 


Commerce and the 


Departments of Avene, 
Bureau Federation, Nati Grange, American Society 0 
Manufacturers, General 
ics Association, National Association 0 
Ib Electric , 


ederation © 


Light A 


ssocwation, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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HE satisfaction that comes 

the moment your windows 
are shaded with Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths, mounted on 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers, is a 
satisfaction you'll enjoy all 
through the years of their de- 
pendable service. Look for 
the name, Stewart Hartshorn, 
on every roller. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 










A shade is only 
as good as 
its roller 









Fire 
Hail, Rust, 
Lighting 








METAL SHINGLES 


Fire-proof, rust-proof, lightning-proof. De- 
livered to you in heavily galvanized sheets, 
easy to apply. Patent interlocking joints 
cover every nail-head. Quality and service 
guaranteed 


Edwards Metal roofings, sidings, wall board, 
paints and ready-made fire-proof garages 
save you money in first cost, insurance and 
repairs. Write today for Roofing Book No. 
151 or for Garage Book. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
1001-1051 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


Free Book and Samples 
























The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 








LOW PRICE 
‘/ EASY TERMS 
SE isc ts cds 0 Kat Clase te cree caw tn S minuses. 
FREE r= pond, a= ek A 2 MB ay ay 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


7627 Witte Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
7627 Empire Bidg. Poembare, Pa. 
— Free. Highest References. Best 

PATENT Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watsen E. Coleman, Paient Lawyer, 724 Sth St., Waghingtoo,- D.C. 
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Rugs 


Continued from page il 














Washable rugs lend themselves especially 
to bedrooms, where daintiness and cheeri- 
ness are needed. They come in a variety 
of lovely solid colors, including black, 
and have a strikingly contrasting design 
in one corner—quite ‘‘futuristic’’ in effect. 
They are woven of strong cotton yarn on 
a foundation of three thicknesses of heavy 
duck, and are so made that they lie flat, 
and do not shrink or get out of shape 
after washing. The more they are worn 
and washed the softer and more plush-like 
the face of the rug becomes. 


Rug or All-Over Carpet? 


Shall it be a rug or an all-over carpet? 
This depends upon the condition of the 
floor. A hardwood floor calls for a rug, 
even though the rug is ‘“‘room-size,’’ leav- 
ing a border of about two and one-half or 
three feet of bare floor showing on all 
sides. You could buy one fairly large rug 
(6 x 9 feet), and two smaller ones, depend- 
ing upon the arrangement of the furni- 
ture, the shape of the room and your own 
taste. 

Which general tone or coloring will 
harmonize with the walls and furnishings? 
A brown rug tones in with walls and 
furnishings in which yellowish or tan 
shades predominate, and forms a har- 
monious contrast to anything in blues or 
greens. Gray on the floor goes well with 
walls and furniture of blue and gray, 
while effective contrasting colors in the 
furnishings may be reds, greens and violet 
shades. A taupe rug looks well with any 
bright colors, and properly tones them 





ae geod- quality wolves rug 


down. A mulberry floor covering is warm 
and restful. It is charming with gray or 
buff walls and when greens and blues and 
certain shades of yellow are used in the 
furnishings. These few color harmony 
suggestions are merely hints. 

Now for the cost. Decide just what 
you ought to spend, but consider carefully 
the questions of your own taste, color, 
durability and suitableness. The higher 
priced rugs are all seamless. Their rela- 
tive cost is indicated by these figures: 
Suppose high-grade worsted Wilton seam- 
less rug (9 x 12 feet) costs about $90. 
Less expensive grades will be $70 and a 
little below. In comparison, seamless 
Velvet rugs (9 x 12 feet) would range from 
$65 to $50, and Axminsters (9 x 12 size) 
would range from $60 down to $40 for the 
dependable grades. Smaller sizes are 
priced accordingly. Less expensive room- 
size rugs in other types of wool-faced 
carpeting are obtainable. They vary as 
to quality, pattern and coloring and cost 
about $25. 

Fiber rugs are especially suited to sun- 
rooms and porches, but may be used in 


ide 





One pe the new apa as rugs 


living-rooms or dining-rooms with wicker 
furniture or simple colonial furniture. 
The average cost of the 9 x 12 fiber rugs 
would be about $20, in comparison with 
other types already mentioned. 


ez 
Chestnut-Blight 


Has the chestnut-blight been conquered? 
Dr. G. A. Zimmerman, of Piketown, Pa., 
believes he has perfected an antigene for 
injection into the trees. He has treated 
scores of blighted chestnut trees, appar- 
ently stopping the blight absolutely. He 
now proposes to gather up wood from the 
best of the native chestnuts, graft little 
seedlings with this wood, immunize the 
little trees, and cross-breed them, thus 
creating better chestnuts than have ever 
existed before. 

Scattered through the country are 
rare old trees that, before the blight 
struck them, bore nuts of unusual size and 

uality. He asks people who know of 
these trees to write lite about them. The 
trees may be dead, but chestnuts usually 
send up suckers from the roots for years 
after the old trees die. Wood from these 
suckers will meet the need as well as would 
twigs from the living top of a tree. 

While there are a lot of folks who think 
the inoculation of trees sounds fishy, let’s 
see what will come out of it. Oe A 


Cc-Z 9 


“Safety on the Farm” is a dandy booklet 
received from National Safety Council, 
108 East Ohio St., Chicago. Tells a lot of 
things not to do, in the interest of safety. 
Write foregoing address for a copy. 


a Za 
An Oil-Brush 


Not long ago I made a brush 
to coat some machinery with 
oil before storing it away. 
I took a strip of an old 
sack, about three feet 
long and three inch- 
es wide. This was 
rolled up tightly. 
I tore the cover 
off a tobacco can 
and jammed the 
roll into it, pound- 
ing the tin firmly 
down to hold the 
wad. With a knife 
I cut the wad down 
through the cen- 
ter, letting it flare 
out a little like a 
brush. Worked 
fine—try it. B. F. 
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The ania form of sugar jack outfit. 
A forkful of roughage is dipped into the 
solution -in the small tank, drained a 
moment on the draining-board and then 
dumped into the press to remain 48 hours 


Sugar Jack —Pre- 
Digestor 


Continued from page 16 





solution, and today’s feed is taken out 
from below so that there is always a 
pressful of this wet fermenting fodder 
gradually going down through the tube 
to be taken out after it has fermented for 
48 hours. 

The work done by the chemical is 
clearly shown by the heat that is gen- 
erated inside the press. If you run your 
hand up into it from the bottom you will 
find it too hot for comfort. As a matter 
of fact, the temperature will run up to 
170° F., and the food ‘comes out appar- 
ently about half-cooked, with the kernels 
of corn swollen to the size of your thumb- 
nail and so soft that they can easily be 
crushed between the fingers. 


Fifty Pounds per Cow per Day 


At Mooseheart they feed milking cows 
50 pounds each per day. In the early 
days, before they had quite got the hang 
of the thing, some of this feed came 
through wet, but not sugar jacked; 50 
pounds of this could be given a cow and 
she would clean it up and bellow for more. 
It did not fill her. Yet 50 pounds of the 
same feed, properly sugar jacked, will 
give her all that she wants and she will 
be content. 

The things that are being said about 
sugar jack around the northern part of 
Illinois seemed so overenthusiastic that 
I went to Mooseheart and had a talk with 
Homer W. McCoy, the farm. manager, 
and F, B. Cromer, the herdsman, who 
entire charge of the dairy cattle. They 
brought out their books for me and gave 
me the figures after over a year of using 
this new kind of feed. 


Grain Ration Cut Down 


In the first place” said Mr. Cromer, 
“we have reduced our grain ration by 
over two-fifths. We have cut out all pro- 
tein supplements and have reduced our 
hay by one-third. We have maintained 
eur average milk production, or slightly 
raised it, and it is a conservative estimate 
to say that we have reduced feed costs by 
from 15 to 20 per cent. For one thing, 
we have taken all grain away from our 
cows from one year old up to time of pro- 
duction. This alone has saved-us 560 
pounds of grain per day. 

‘We put sugar jack in here to make it 
stand or fall on its own merits, as we had 
no personal interest in it whatever. After 
over & year of using it, we would not con- 
sider going back to the old methods of 
feeding.’ 
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More Men with Cars Wanted 
To Run “Store on Wheels” 


and take orders for McNess Sanitary Pro- 
ducts. We will supply the capital to start 
u, furnishing goods on credit so you can 
at once. We want a pros 
McNess Dealer in every county in the 
United States. Previous selling experience 
is not necessary. Some of our best men 
left the farm or the shop to start with us, 
and today have a paying business of their 
own that grows bigger and better every 
year. We have just 
: printed an interesting 
book telling all 
about this 
McNess Plan of 
running “Stores 
on Wheels,” and 








Will you let us send you 
a copy free? Write for 

‘ it today. Noobligation 
Qn whatever. 









Bringing 241, Products from the 
‘ 





SUNLIGHT LABORATORY 


A McNess Dealer no doubt calls at 
your home regularly. We hope: you 
know him, trade with him, and like him. 
He carries the Jargest quality line on 
the road. You will find all these 
advantages in buying from him: 

—McNess Household Remedies are offered 


. only in factory-sealed bottles. Sampling from 


bottles is never permitted. Instead, sanitary 
trial bottles are given. 

—McNess Products quickly prove their su- 
perior quality. 

—McNess Dealers are honest, courteous, 
neat, and dependable. 

—McNess Dealers call regularly with our 
complete line, allowing you to shop easily at 
home and save money. 


COOK BOOK FREE! 
When the McNess Dealer calls, ask him for a com- 
con 


plimentary copy of our new 48- 
taining hundreds of home-tested recipes. Also be sure 


Remedies, 
Live Stock Remedies, Pure Food Products, Soaps, Toilet 
Preparations, Brushes, etc.—241 articles in all. If there 
is no McNess Dealer in your territory and you will send 
us the names of one or more men who would like to 
represent the McNess Line, we will mail you Free and 
Postpaid a copy of the McNess Cook Book. 


Dept. D-6 Clark, Adame A Linden Sec;, Freeport, Iii, 
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“Bigger Profits from Spra 
Pictures and describes your 


the supply lasts. 






\7 ALL in ONE WY 


y Y Scalecide, - a does all that ea omit combination of dormant 
mo ho getas 


Send ‘for this : Big Free Book 
32 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 


them. Contains the cone program followed successfully by us, 
in our own orchards of over 30,000 trees, and by many other 
well-known wey Free to any tree owner while 

for your copy of this book today. 
B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t 38 
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Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 9 Main St., Dansville, N.Y. 
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N the Corn Belt proper, especially the territory from 

Ohio to Iowa, a very small percentage of the corn crop 

was planted by the end of the first week in May. Wet 

weather from that date until the last week in June con- 

fined further planting operations to a day or two at a 
time, now and then, between showers 

As a result, there was every date of planting, from May 1 to 
July 1, leaving not only the crop as a whole, but individual fields, 
ragged and uneven in growth. 

With favorable weather, some of the lateness could have been 
made up. But to make matters worse, the 
summer has been only moderately warm, and 
has been notably lacking in stretches of hot 
days with warm nights. 

There has been no ‘‘forcing condition’ to 
hurry growth along. If anything, ground has 
been lost. Over large areas the crop has 
fallen still further behind. 

We have reached September 1, therefore, 
with a considerable corn acreage actually not 
yet in tassel. A very large acreage has the 
silk still green. Only a small part of the area 
which was planted ahead of the rains is in 
the full roasting-ear stage as yet. 


Corn, Belt Is Four Weeks Late 


Roughly, this means that the greater part of the corn acreage 
from Ohio to Iowa is fully four weeks behind a normal schedule. 

It takes approximately 60 days of normal weather to carry corn 
from tassel to maturity, so that a large part of this crop must 
have frost exemption until well toward the end of October. That 
portion hich now shows best promise must have ripening weather 
at least until October 1. 

Under such abnormal conditions of weather and of growth, 
neither I nor any one else can venture an intelligent opinion as 
to the final outcome. But it is safe to assume that the uncertainty 
is not as to whether the crop will be large or small, but how near 
to a corn shortage we are going to come. 


Why Government Figures Must Be “Discounted 


There is one rather misleading feature about government crop 
reporting, and private crop reporting as well. It comes about 
through no fault of the men who make the reports, but through 
a weakness in the system itself, which only shows up in a season 
like this. 

Crop reports are intended to keep the producers and the public 
alike posted in advance as to the probable crop outturn. They 
are based wholly on the acreage planted to the crop in question. 

This year it is perfectly evident 





B. W. Snow 


Corn is four weeks late—a miracle needed—the wheat situation here and in Canada 


[ (orn, Wheat and Oats 


‘By B. W. SNOW 























And we may further anticipate the largest per cent of soft, 
chaffy corn that has been handled in many years. 


This Is a Spring-Wheat Year 
Final threshing reports continue to reduce the size of the winter- 
wheat crop. , 

Black rust, unsuspected when the crop was cut, lowered weight, 
yield and quality below expectations east of the Missouri River. 
Too much rain while wheat was in the shock in Kansas and Ne- 
braska also lowered yields somewhat, and quality more. 

The, Government does not adjust its final figures of the crop 
until December, but with threshing about finished, my advices 
now indicate that the final winter-wheat total will probably be 
around 540,000,000 bushels, or less. 

Black rust also damaged spring wheat, notably in Minnesota 
and Eastern and Central North Dakota. When the disease first 
appeared, observers were inclined to doubt that it would cause 
much loss. Later a panicky feeling developed, and estimates of 
tremendous loss were current. 

Both extremes were wrong, as usual. Black rust always does 
some damage when it is present. But the conditions which de- 
veloped it this year, a strong,rank growth of stalk, also tended 
to give a heavy heading. 

The yield consequently is proving unusually heavy, so that in 
spite of a very considerable rust loss the final production per acre 
is above normal, and a splendid spring-wheat crop of around 
300,000,000 bushels is in prospect. 


Oats Affected by ‘Rust 


Black rust also took heavy toll from the oats crop this year. This 
is unusual, but this season has been exceptional in many directions 
and this loss of oats is only one-sample. 

In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, oats is generally poor, although 
some districts in each state mark the exception, with good yields 
and fine quality. Iowa is very spotty, with lack of rainfall during 
the heading period the cause of most trouble. In the Northwest, 
rust was the principal unfavorable factor. 

An oats crop of about 1,250,000,000 bushels, with a danger- 
ously short corn crop, furnishes a farm-feeding situation that will 
take cdreful forethought on the part of farmers who have either 
feeding animals or feedstuffs. 

Hay and general forage are plentiful, but feed grains will be hard 


to get hold of. 
The Canadian Wheat C rop 


The world wheat situation is changing as Canadian weather 
conditions gradually permit the ripening of a very late crop. 

At this writing it is simply a question of weather, with every day 
now improving the Canadian pros- 
pect. If there has been no serious frost 





that a very considerable acreage [ 
must eventually be abandoned for | 
grain, and cut for silage or fodder. It | 


date, so that in making present esti- 
mates the whole acreage originally 


though everybody knows that it is far 
larger than can by any possibility be 
harvested for grain. 

Current forecasts on corn are for | 
around 2,400,000,000 bushels, arrived | 
at by applying conditional-yield fig- 
ures to the original 97,000,000 acres 
planted. No one can say now how 
much of this acreage will eventually 
be abandoned, but producers and 
others interested in the probable 
volume of this year’s corn crop can 
safely reduce the official forecast of 
September 1 by some hundreds of 


harmed when picked. 











geteat it. 








Warning! Make Sure of Your 


is impossible to eliminate this lost i Seed-Corn Now! 
acreage from the calculations at this | 
| Only a very late fall can keep much corn from 
|| being hurt by frost. This makes it more impor- 
planted is necessarily included, even || tant than usual to make sure of an abundance 
. of seed-corn before killing frost. Only through 
field selection from standing stalks is there any ° 
|| assurance that the seed-ears are mature and un- 


More than the usual attention should be given 
to seed-corn after picking. Hang it in a place 
where there is good circulation of air, and where 
it will not be injured by freezing weather. When 
thoroughly dry, store it in the attic, or overhead 
in the granary. Be sure the mice and rats can’t 


Save twice as much seed as you think you will 
need. If all of it germinates, you can sell some to 
the man who is not so fortunate. 


by the time you read these lines, our 
neighbor will harvest a crop of very 
heavy yield, and this unexpected con- 
tribution from a late-sown acreage will 
offset the European deficiency. 

If, on the other hand, killing frost 
visits Canadian fields in the first half 
of September, it means a crop of 
very poor milling quality, and an 
increased world need for the dry, 
sound wheat of the United States. 

Perhaps it is well to add, although 
nearly all readers of this page proba- 
bly understand it, that a short crop, 
such as the corn crop this fall, may 
mean a very profitable year for the 
corn-grower who managed to get his 
crop in early, and has corn to sell. 

A short. crop may and frequently 
does mean a larger actual total cash 
income to the growers than a crop of 
the so-called “‘bumper’’ variety. 








millions of bushels. 
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MODERN, particular smokers, it is 
your insistence upon the best that 
makes Camel lead all other cigarettes. 
You are hard to please. In the true 
spirit of the modern age, you look for 
until you find value supreme in a ciga- 
rette. And it is this unremitting search 
for quality that puts Camel over- 
whelmingly first. 

For Camel combines all those virtues 
so indispensable to the cool, satisfying 


smoke. The choicest Turkish and 





(Camels—so mellow, mild and unfailingly good 


Domestic tobaccos that Nature’s sunny 
fields produce. And a blending that 
brings these inimitable flavors and fra- 
grances to the delighted taste of the 
smoker. Really, there is no other 
smoke like Camel. No other can be 
so everlastingly good. 

If your taste calls for the enchant- 
ment of the finest, just try Camels. 
Always tasteful and smooth. Always 
so mellow and mild. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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nce a woman sees the ESTATE HEATROLA 
in a friend’s home — out goes a stove—and another 


“parlor” becomes 


of thousands 


> 
(o) 





What a world 
of difference! 

What a world of difference 
the Estate Heatrola makes in 
a home! Its graceful cabinet 
design— finished in mahog- 
any-colored, vitreous enamel, 
brightens up the living-room 
— gives itasmart, modern touch. And, 
more than that, Heatrola changes the 
“feel” of the whole house. No more 
“spotty” heat—one room too hot, 
another too cold. Instead, every room 
in the house always cheerfully warm! 
Heatrola’s double air-circulation 
does it! 

The heart of this double system of 
circulating air is the exclusive Intensi- 
Fire Air Duct. Built right in the path 
of the flames, this ingenious device 
utilizes much of the heat which ordi- 
narily escapes up the flue. 

The Heatrola has many other exclu- 
sive features that tremen- 
dously increase its heat- 
ing capacity and greatly 
reduce its fuel consump- 
tion—whether you burn 
coal, gas or wood. 


It protects the children 


Heatrola does not get searingly hot 
like a stove. Children can safely play 
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HEATS EVERY 


near it. They can romp on the 


colds, for Heatrola’s special 
air-intake construction effectively 
prevents drafts. 


So clean —so easy to keep clean 


Heatrolaisash-dust-smoke-and-fume- 
tight —so clean and so easy to keep 
clean. A daily dusting will keep it 
always bright and new-looking. 


Cuts fuel bills almost in half 


Heatrola does the work of several 
stoves and fireplaces, at the fuel cost 
of one. Heatrola owners tell us that 
it cuts coal bills on an average of 45‘<! 


So easy to own the original 


As the pioneer in its field, the Estate 
Heatrola offers many exclusive fea- 
tures. There is a dealer near you. See 
him. He will tell you how easily you 
can buy this approved heating plant 
and have it installed in your home. 
Or mail the coupon for illustrated 
booklet. Address, The Estate Stove 
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floor, too, without danger of 


a living-room. Tens 


have done it! 





There is only 
One Heatrola 
— Estate builds it 


Company, Dept. 2-F, 

Hamilton, Ohio, or any of 
the branch offices. 

Branch Offices:—243 West 34th 
St., New York City; 714 Washington 
Ave., N., Minneapolis; The Furniture 
Exchange, San Francisco; 829 Ter- 
minal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


For Gas 

And now the Gas Heatrola—for small 
homes, where either manufactured or 
natural gas is available. Every inch a 
Heatrola—in beauty, in efficiency, in 
construction—it will circulate great 
billows of healthfully moistened heat 
to every nook and corner. Home 
heating with the Gas Heatrola is 
merely a matter of turning on the | 
fuel. Write for booklet describing | 


| 
the new Gas Heatrola. | 





Mail coupon for free booklet 


See ee ee ees ee 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO. 
Dept. 2-F, Hamilton, Ohio 


Gentlemen:— Please send me illustrated book- 
let and full information regarding: 
O The Heatrola for Coal 


(Check which 
O The Gas Heatrola asians 
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ROOM — Upstairs and Down 
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| A ‘Page of New Styles 


Fall dresses show more fulness in the skirts, 
and printed materials are becoming more 
popular. Waist-lines continue to be long. 


5552. Ladies’ Apron. Medium. $236. Masquerade Costume. 


. 6-8 and 10-12 years for 
5827. Ladies’ Dress. Designed for childvens 14-38 pense 


















38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 60, 52, 54 
for misses; 38-40 and 42-44 
inches bust measure. inches bust measure for 
5935. Infants’ Short-Clothes Set. adults. 
5929. Child’s Dress. 2, 4, 6 years. 5932. Boys’ Suit. 2, 4, 6 years. 


5910. Misses’ Dress. 16, 18, 20 years. 5962. Child’s Dress. 2, 4, 6,8 years. 
5914. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40,42 5924. Child’s Dress. 4, 6,8, 10 years. 
. 44, 46 inches bust measure. 5911. Misses’ Dress. 16, 18, 20 years. 


$926. Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 5937. Ladies’ Dress. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
5923. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 48, 60, 52 inches bust measure. 


5932 5929 











5937 5827 5236 S552 S91% S926 5910 S9IO SIIi 








Prices of pstterns obtainable through The Farm Journal will be found on page G2 
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HE’S a jealous, selfish little thing.”” Thus 

spoke the mother of three about an only 

child down the street when one of her own 

three came home crying. After an attempt to play 

with the only child, when the visitor was not allowed to 
touch any of her playthings, a quarrel ensued, and to keep peace 
the mother of the only child sent the little visitor home. 

This is an example of selfishness and jealousy which causes 
children to be disliked and paves the way for the selfish, dis- 
agreeable grown-ups we all have met. But there’s a reason for 
this, and there is a cure. Frequently we hear it said that an only 
child is selfish. This is very often true, and is it to be wondered 
at? The only child gets-all the 


What About the Jealous Child? 


‘By ANNA DEE 





event. His attitude would be very different, and 
all of us would spare him this unnecessary heart- 
ache if we could. 

To make matters worse, some thoughtless person notices his 
trouble, laughs about it, talks about it, perhaps makes fun of it. 
This is a grave mistake. Never, never ridicule a little child. 
He is in earnest. His troubles are very real to him. A little 
kindness and sympathy and explanation, instead, will accom- 
plish wonders for the child. 

Sometimes the father pets the baby and ignores the older 
child in order to make him or her angry. The display of temper 
is considered cunning and cute, and is continued until the child 
develops into a regular fighter 
—defiant to its parents and 





attention of a doting mother. a 








Before the child starts to school, 
the mother is her constant com- 
panion. They chatter together, 
they play together; and who 
has not heard a mother discuss 
with her three-year-old what 
they will have for dinner, how 
they will perform this duty or 
that? Not that the child half 
understands, but people like to 
talk as a rule, and the audience 
doesn’t matter. 

There is no harm in that, of 
course, but mothers of only 
children many times do not 
allow them to play with others, 
because they may get hurt, or 
they may hear words which 
are not meant for little ears. 
Often these mothers are just a 
little selfish themselves—they 
want the child close to them, 
dependent on them, and feel a 








quarrelsome with other chil- 
dren. Can such children be 
blamed? 


Tastes and Gifts Vary 


If you were one of several 
children, perhaps you have been 
jealous of a sister because vour 
mother seemed to be praising 
her constantly. Perhaps that 
sister was inclined to be do- 
mestic, willing to sit down and 
sew for her dolls, whereas you, 
perhaps, were happier outdoors, 
climbing trees or running races. 

Mother says: “Just look at 
your knees—all skinned—vyou 
are a regular tomboy. Why 
can’t you get a needle and sit 
down and sew like Alice?’ In- 
stantly you wish Alice were | 
not a model to be copied. You 
hate to sew, and ‘if she hated 








little pang of jealousy to think 
the child is content to be away 
from them for even a few hours. 








“Tea for two” is lots more fun than having tea alone. 
Pleasures shared are doubled 


it, too, you could play in peace. 
Perhaps she was held up as a 
model time and time again, 














*So this important little person 
grows up thinking only of her- 
self, her toys and later her clothes and her good times, until she 
has little regard for any one else. 


New Babies Cause Trouble 


But the only child is not the only jealous, selfish child. Perhaps 
the most common cause of jealousy in children is the arrival of 
a new baby. Before this time, the child may have had all the 
affection and attention of the father and mother. Now his place 
is taken by another. Perhaps he is taken away from home to 
stay with an aunt or his grandmother for awhile. It may be the 
first time he has been away from home without his mother. He 
returns, not to be received with open arms, not to be played 
with—in fact, is scarcely noticed—because a new baby is re- 
ceiving all the attention. Is it any wonder he is jealous, and even 
hates the new baby? 

How could this be prevented? Probably the best solution 
would be to tell the child he is to have a little brother or sister 
to play with, and allow him to share in the joy of the coming 


until you began to hate her 
ladylike ways, sewing included. 4 
You may have had gifts along another line. Could you find the 
eggs when others, including your sister, did not know where tu 
look? . Unfortunately, mothers do not always praise children for 
that sort of thing. Many of them have one ambition—to have 





ladylike little daughters who keep their dresses clean, and who 
like to sew. 

So, dear mother, if you praise one, praise all in turn. Look 
for the good in the tomboy daughter. Undoubtedly she will 
be very capable later on. It happens that way many, many 
times. A jealous, selfish child will not co-operate with others. 
He can not. work in a group. If-he can not be the leader, he wil 


not be anything. He can not endure. to hear other children} 


praised for what they do. He is gradually shunned by the chil 
dren, even disliked. : He comes to feel inferior to them; he loses 
his self-confidence, his self-respect; and very often, unfortunately; 
he hides his real feelings under a mask of indifference. He pre- 
tends he does not care to enter into that game, to take part in thi 

contest, and thus it goes from bad to worse. This is the problem 





him, such commonly shalt thou find him. 





Be very vigilant over thy child in the April of his understanding, lest the frost of May nip his blossoms. 
While he is a tender twig, straighten him; whilst he is a new vessel, season him; such as thou makest 
Let his first lesson be obedience, and his second shall be 


what thou wilt.—Quarles. 
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which teachers are meeting constantly. 
\V What mother would not spare her child Ree 
) 4] this ordeal? Who would want her child hele 
c to be of this type? Then start when he is 2. OF 

a baby to hawe him be otherwise. See to = 

it that he shares his playthings; see to it 

that he has playmates even at the risk of 

hearing a naughty word_now and then. 

Take him into your confidence when a 
oe new baby is expected. Praise him for the 

good things which he does, even though 

they may seem few compared with those 
of his sister or brother. Share his life. 

Be a companion to him. Help him grow 

right. 

C.-Z 

und Dry Heat for Pain— 
irt- 3 

his Y te 
2 : Or 
ld 
ttle 
om- ey, 

Ide! 
per 
hild - 
hter 

and 
chil- 

he There’s nothing like dry heat for certain 

kinds of pain,”’ said our doctor. Having f 

said it, he proceeded to tell us how to 
ry make an electrical oven that would cost 
reral nothing, and was guaranteed to bake away | 
been all the pains incurred, in this particular OO ut 
vous case, by the efforts to get back to normal sd 
ising after a hip fracture. 

that | To be eae his eR ee = Look for the picture of the Quaker on every 

do- 1unted up a good strong box of corrugate 

and pasteboard, measuring about 6 x & inches. package of oats you get. That’s the only way to 
you, We left one side open, then in the top of get the famous “Quaker flavor’—that you want 
oors, the box we made a round hole just large 
aces enough to insert an electric-lamp socket. 
yk at The bulb was screwed in from inside the HAT you want in oats is flavor. Everything 

you box, and the leng cord on the outside else takes second place. Oats to be at its best 

Whi could be plugged in at any convenient yet 1“ Lee” Gay 
id sit outlet. We used the cord-and-socket part must have—real “Quaker ayes Pag a 

In- of one of the little metal reading-lamps Nobody has yet succeeded in imitating that enticing, 
wert which are in such general use, pulling off toasty tang of the Quaker brand. 

You the shade and simply unscrewing the People who ordinarily don’t take to oats, find delight 
hated socket from the base. This inexpensive ; : ; ; 
peace. device with its open side applied to the in that unique flavor. Once you taste it, you are spoiled 

as a body brings quick and sure relief from all for ordinary oats. So when asked to “try” a sub- 
again. pain requiring dry heat for its easement. stitute say “NO.” 
ae F- ; aes That flavor is not the result of guess- 
juded There are electric heating-pads on the otk & f . k ili 
id the market that will answer the same purpose work but o serene. Qua places 
ere tu as the box—they cost $5 or so.—Editor.] processes applied to the finest, plump- 
en for est oats that grow. Some 50 years 
j pet | | were spent in perfecting it. . 

| Quick Quaker cooks in 24 to 5 minutes. It 

Look | | makes the finest, the most savory and quickest 
ae will e LJ} of hot breakfasts. 
mary Due, too, to Quaker milling methods, it sup- 
thers. plies the “roughage”? you need to make laxa- 
he will AT) tives seldom needed. 
nildren N 
ie chilr 
e loses HAN 
nately; i \ 
le pre ‘a Two Kinds Now at Grocers 
eo ied The Quaker Oats you have 
roblem always. known and Quick 

Quaker—cooks in 2% to § 
RKREPS— minutes. 
yms. 
An eggplant, both juicy and plump 
kest Fell onto the floor with a thump; 
be “Ah mel!” was his cry, aT 
“An eggplant am I, ™ 
Se THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


















JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 





Try it one of these afternoons, when 
you feel tired. Spend just ten min- 
utes lingering over a cup or two of 
steaming, fragrant Japan Green Tea. 


Try it with your evening meal, 
after a long day’s work. Relax as 
you enjoy it. 


See for yourself! See how it seems 
to lift fatigue from every limb, how 
it rests and refreshes you. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best—tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 









Specify Japan Green Tea 
when you buy. Packaged 
for the home under vari- 
ous well-known brand 
names. Several grades 
and prices. The best you 
can buy will cost you only 
a fraction of a cent a cup 
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HEN there is no hope of breast 
feeding for a little baby, we 
resort to food from the bottle. 


Many babies suffer by this 
Clean, fresh milk is the first 
Some doctors insist that for 
one year all milk must be boiled. Milk 
loses vitamins when boiled, but we can 
make up this loss by using cod-liver oil 
and the juices of fruits and vegetables 
after the first two months. Plenty of 
sunshine will help Baby use the food to 
the greatest advantage. This does not 
necessarily mean a trip to the seashore to 
play in the sand. Sunshine on the farm 
is just as good. 

“Safety first’’ always when feeding the 
baby. Every mother of a 


change. 


chance to do its work. Warm the bottle 
of milk just before giving the feeding. 
Thjs can be done by standing the bottle 
in a quart cup of hot water until the milk, 
when ys ae out of the nipple, feels 
tepid or lukewarm to the back of your 
hand. 

Feed the baby slowly. This is regulated 
by the size of the holes in the nipple. The 
time required is 15 or 20 minutes. Some 
one should hold the bottle for the baby so 
that the milk fills the neck of the bottle, 
allowing no air to be swallowed while 
drinking the milk. 


Necessary Equipment 


Have a separate place for keeping utensils 
needed for preparing the feed- 





little baby should have the 
advice of a good doctor who 
will study the baby and write 
a prescription for the baby’s 
food. Besides milk, the pre- 
scription calls for boiled water 
malt sugar or milk sugar, and 
something to make small- 
sized curds of milk form in 








ings. Buy or make two wire 
baskets to hold the bottles 
when filled with milk. One 
basket is to go in the cool 
lace where the milk will stay 
resh, the other to hold the 
used bottles after they have 
been rinsed with cold water 
and are waiting to be washed. 
At the end of the 24 hours the 





the stomach instead of large, 
heavy lumps of curd that take 
a long time to digest. These 
large curds often give distress, and cause 
the baby to have colic. 
Regularity in Feeding 

It is old-fashioned nowadays to feed Baby 
every time he cries. It may be a drink of 
water\he needs. ~ His clothes may be too 
tight or his body hot and uncomfortable. 
If the crying can not be explained, and if 
it begins more than 15 minutes before 
every feeding time, the baby may need 
more food. Hunger cries are easy to 
recognize. 

Ask the doctor before changing the 
food. Very often directions will be given 
for increasing the food, either by giving 
more of the same mixture in each bottle 
or by using more milk and less water. 
As the baby grows, we know, more food 
or more-concentrated food is needed. 

More and more the doctors insist that 
Baby’s meals must be at least three hours 
apart. The six, nine, twelve o’clock 
schedule for mornings, with three, six 
and nine in the afternoon and night, 
makes a good system. Beginning at five 
o’clock in the morning is just as good if it 
suits your household better, but 1t should 
start at five o’clock every day. Four 
hours between meals is the 
rule followed by some for 
babies over three months old. 

Baby’s Digestion 
The child’s power to digest is 
very important, and must be 
guarded in every way. The 
body must be warm, but not 
hot. Quiet, comfortable rest 
riods should follow meals. 

o one should play with Bab 
for at least an hour after feed- 
ing time. Give the stomach a. 


Holding the bottle 





The bottle rack 


bottles are washed, boiled, 
cooled and refilled. Not one 
bottle, but eight or ten, must be used. 

Every day as soon as the clean, fresh 
milk comes into the house some respon- 
sible person, the mother or a big sister, 
should 1 repare the feedings for the entire 
day at night (if Baby is still being fed 
during the night). It requires less time 
to do this than to stop every three hours 
and mix a bottle for feeding. The results 
are better, because if all the ingredients 
for a day’s food are mixed together well 
and the mixture divided into separate 
bottles, each meal will be like the others. 
Baby will be as well fed after one meal 
as another. The kitchen should be clean 
and quiet when the baby’s foods are mixed. 

The equipment needed is pretty well 
outlined in the following jingle: 


Bottles and nipples, 
A pitcher poe ge pan, 

Make Baby’s feedings 
As fast as you can. 


The following outfit can be purchased 
for only a few dollars: 

Eight or ten small-necked bottles 
(eight-ounce size), three nipples (one for 
water), one half-gallon pitcher for mixing, 
tablespoon and knife, one glass or enamel 
funnel, one pint glass meas- 
uring cup or graduate with 
ounces marked, one saucepan 
(two quarts) kept for this use 
only, one bottle-brush, with 
bristles at the end, one bowl 
or cup to hold nipples be- 
tween meals. If skim-milk is 
ordered, you will need a good 
cream-skimmer or. dipper. 

After washing all the bot- 
tles (use a mild soap), rinse in 
clear water and put with the 
other utensils to boil for-20 
























minutes. Drainand cool the bottles. 
Combine all the ingredients followin 

the doctor’s directions. Mix well an 

pour into the bottles, allowing just 
the amount ordered for-each meal in every 
bottle. Cap the bottles with elean, boiled 
corks or baked cotton. Place the basket 
of freshly-filled bottles in the ice-box. Fill 
extra bottles with boiled water to use 
when Baby is thirsty. These need not be 
chilled or warmed. Now wash all uten- 
sils, rinse and drain, cover with a large, 
clean tea-towel and leave on table or 
shelf reserved for these things. 

Scrub nipples, inside and out, with soap 
and water. Rinse and put in weak boric- 
acid solution 

When the doctor advises orange juice, 
be sure to squeeze and strain the juice 
each day and keep it cool. Do not add 
sugar. The strained juice from canned 
tomatoes, unsweetened, may be sub- 
stituted for orange juice. 

For prune juice, wash, soak and stew 
prunes without sugar. Strain the juice 
and feed with a spoon. One or two tea- 
spoonfuls each day are suggested for babies 
three months old. The strained juice 
from such cooked vegetables as spinach, 
string-beans, carrots and peas is often 
recommended. Cod-liver oil is given each 
day to prevent any signs of rickets. 

Remember, follow Doctor's orders! 
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Red Noses and Complexions One Huge Store / 35 a 
eae = a neemmees t EB 4 
) “Why don’t Leg gemeso cy Oe 5 
' those who have red noses an ori 
, complexions? I have never found any on ee Emer emens, E : 
‘ suggestions for these troubles.’’ Thus GLOAK a auITgo « d BELLAS :. 
. writes one of our ee h if HESS & CO.—is now Bove ac : 
| If ‘““Unfortunate,’’ as she signs herself, . a 
had sent her name and address we could er Tey re a — = .. 
e have sent her a copy of an article on this BELLAS HESS. b ~ yay i te 
e very subject printed not so very long ago. ree de . “3 now Coing 4 ri E77 
r In order to help “Unfortunate” and others f NATIONAL BELLAS HESS ; oe Se 
7 who may need these suggestions, we re- COMPANY I B 
e peat that red noses are due to any number i etter 
apparent "Leh: a. Fear equipped than ever before to 
i, of causes—tight clothing, indigestion, i 1 
e oor circulation, or a fondness for stimu- crwth glace? Ag we tte es, FT 
ants. Whatever the cause, the result is 0 § siwe v — ndise, s 
sh that blood congests in the nose, and a red sutete a, apg and the 
n- or purple or even a somewhat swollen quickest service in America. 
Tr, effect is produced. — We have ready for you the biggest 
re Poor digestion is the most common Fashion Catalogue in America, showing 
ed cause. _ If you have a red nose, take some- just what well dressed New York men, oh, 
ne thing to clear the bowels at once, and women and children will wear this com- is Coat 
rs then start on a light and easily digested | jng Fall and Winter. This beautiful bi Is Typical 
Its diet, drinking seven or eight g uls of book, with its hundreds of pages print Syiache Kee 
its water a day, and including plenty of fruit in rich full colors, rotogravure and black S -~ 
ell and cereals in your menu. and white half tones is yours FREE for a ogee. 4 
ite The local treatment is always the same, the asking. Owning this fashion cata- Styles In 
rs. no matter what the cause. Wash the nose logue is like having New York’s greatest Our “Bi 
eal with hot water to draw up fresh blood and Department Store right in your own Beaweihl 
an help disperse the blood that has congested home. You will be amazed at the im- Fall --~-- 
ed. in the nose. Then rinse in cold water, and mense variety of choice offered you in its & 
vell gently massage the nose, beginning at the thousands of money saving bargains e-, 
top and working to the tip, pressing in . —e | 
the nostrils. Better yet, tap the nose all Serving six million customers enables —— F 
over with the finger-tips, lightly of course, us to buy mill and factory outputs at a : 
but enough to stir the circulation. very substantial savings, which you get - S Mail the 
If the case is a very stubborn one, follow the benefit of in our extremely low prices. ; 4 Coupon 
the massage by spraying with toilet-water Mail the coupon below now for this huge % "y Bel 
sed or toilet-vinegar. This is always helpful. style catalogue. It is FREE to you. . 4 mat? sh 
Do not expect the nose to beeome dead- ! For Your 


tles white, for that would be unnatural, ex- M ° F , 
for cept in the case of an unusually pallid The Worlds /gayest Fashion Tlouse te — 
ing, person. , Selling Everything To Wear Direct -y-Mail ay Py, 

mel Florid complexions are ge gee due ——Jf SS Seer eee of this 
eas- to high blood-pressure, in which case a 6 Beauti 
ith doctor should prescribe. Sometimes the NATIONAL BELLAS HESS Bi tiful 
pan texture of the skin is responsible. A skin 'g 


use that is thin and delicate in texture per- Ye ° Book 
with mits the fine blood vessels to show more New ork and Kansas City 























owl than they would through a skin that is 

be- not so fine. } NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. Inc. 
Ik is 257 West 24th Street, New York City 628 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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the care of the body can not be answered y The Huge Merger Style of New York's Latest Fashions for Fall and inter 1927-1928. 
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Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, me 

se In Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write add 

the briefly, with and ink, and enclose stamped 
r- 20 and ad envelope for reply. P.O Shine ae 



































Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 

The curd of cow’s milk i 
made soft, flocculent and easil ly 


digested by the use of Mellin’s 
6g as a milk modifier. 


super is increased by the 
additcr Mellin’s Food and in 

a form well suited to an infant's 
digestion. 


The spineral matter is supple- 
mented modifying the milk 
with Mellia’s Food 


‘ The mother who finds it neces- 
sary to feed her baby from the 
bottle and 2 saad selects Mellin’s 
Food and milk for the purpose 
may thus be assured of digestible 

composed of an ample supply 
of well-balanced nourishment. 




















g lamps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, bg elton ' ‘white 
light. Bann 3% alt, only 4% cheap 

or kerosene ( fo a- oil). No 








AGENTS 


~ Just ~- tn - = 

8a) a ‘or 

thie Trial and Special oe monty 

Price er to ay tro- [If if you want to earn big 
in - 


write me quick! 
ity. Be the first to send your for s es plan. No experi- 
name and ress. Write — ence or capital required. 
before you miss the 


Outfit furnished to work- 
tunity. dese riptive ers. Big season now on. 
catalog of all styles Ez. — me personally, 


The Akron Lamp Co. “"Send agents Spe- 
210 Lamp Bidg. cil out Offer.” $5 
AKRON - oHnio 
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Clear Tier Skin 
With 7 
Cutioura’¥ ’ 


to Cleanse 











Soap 
, Ointment to Heal 
Better 











JROWN’S Home Study School g272:.'" 
, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, ier. 
ip, and all related subjects. Write 

lor complete information. Dept. F.J., Peoria, il. 
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ALL canning makes use of the late 

fruits and vegetables, and combina- 
tions can be made of early fruits that 
have been canned with the varieties that 
ripen later. Choose fruits whose flavors 
blend well and are especially enjoyed by 
the family. 

It is wise to fill a dozen or so small 
glasses with jellies and jams. The tiny 
glasses can be purchased at the “five and 
ten cent” store. A little child will be 
happy at Christmas-time with a small 
basket containing three different kinds of 
jelly. Such a basket tied with ribbon or 
bright tissue-paper will please a con- 
valescent, and each little glass will 
brighten a tray on days when the appe- 
tite is below par. Decorated boxes holding 
three or four glasses make attractive gifts. 


Polychrome marmalade: Peel and cut 
into very small pieces, 12 ripe peaches 
(eanned peaches may be used), 4 quinces 
(discarding cores and seeds), 4 apples; 
remove the seeds from 1 orange and 1 
lemon, slice thin and cut into bits. Mix 
all the fruits together, then measure and 
allow 1 pint of sugar to 1 pint of fruit. 
Mix well and let stand overnight. Mean- 
time, cover the quince, peach and apple 
peels with boiling water, and cook rapidly 
till very soft; strain through a jelly bag 
and pour over the fruit and sugar. Place 
in dripping pan, cover and simmer half 
an hour, stirring occasionally. Then 
remove cover and cook in a slow oven 


until thick. 


Quince sweet pickles are unusual to 
make and are delicious served -with roasts 
of chicken or meat. Pare quinces, cut 
into halves and core. Boil or steam until 
tender. Drain and weigh the fruit. Take 
6 pounds of cooked quinces, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of whole cloves, 3 pounds of sugar, 1 
pint of good vinegar. Stick two cloves in 
each half quince. Make a sirup of the 
sugar, vinegar and quince juice, and cook 
the fruit in sirup until the sirup is thick. 
Seal in glass jars. 


Quince honey may be used in layer 
cakes or in tarts during the winter. 
Grate 2 large quinces, add 1 cup of water 
and cook three minutes. Boil 2 cups of 
sugar and 2 cups of water together until 
a soft ball forms when dropped into cold 
water. Combine the sirup with the cooked 
quince and let simmer 20 minutes, stirring 
all the time. Seal with paraffin in jelly 
pose. To thin, add sugar and water be- 
ore serving. 

Pear chips make good sweet sand- 
wiches for the box lunches in winter. 
Take 4 pounds of pears, 3 pounds of 
sugar, 4% pound of green ginger root, 
grated, 2 lemons. Wash and stem the 
pears, cut into thin bits or slices, cover 
with the sugar and let stand twelve hours. 
Add juice and grated rind of the lemons 
and cook two hours. Add the ginger and 
cook until thick and clear. 


Grape conserve may be made without 
adding nuts, but the following recipe is 
popular: Six pounds of Concord grapes, 
2 cups of sugar, 1 pint of water, 2 oranges, 

4 pound of seeded raisins, 4% pound of 
coarsely chopped English walnuts _ or 
almonds. Wash the grapes and separate 
the skins from pulp. Heat the pulp in a 
porcelain kettle until seeds will press out 
easily. Put the pulp through a colander 
and combine with the skins, sugar, orange 
juice, water and raisins. Cook together 
30 minutes, add the nuts and cook for 
one minute. Seal in glass jars. 
































MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

See eae eaegezuas eg 


W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. Petsors, in. @ 




































: Please toll me how I can make more money » 

: ome a 

Address a 
City. State. 





Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
ess, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair,.was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 50,000cases the past 25 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Brory suforer with aweak- = 
ened or deformed spineowes ; 
it to <a =H é 
ice within : 
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PHILO BURT BarG.< co. 
218-10 Odd Fellows T: 
JAMESTOWN, 











‘Sg iaDay Gar 


Write quick for new proposition. We 
offer 33. 06 a day and a new Chevrolet 
Coach, for demonstrating and tak- 
ing orders for Comer All-Weather 
Tepcoats and Raincoats. Spare 
time. No experience required. 
Sample outfit free. Write now. 


Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. 8-Z, Dayton, O 





Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in 
goin for our up-to-date 1927-28 Fall and Winter Cata- 

containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and 
pi Pee s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Be 
sure to give number and size of _— wanted. 
Please do not send stamps. | orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Adv. 
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| Hallowe’en Games 


By Aunt Harriet 














LEASE suggest games and contests 
for a Hallowe'en party for the 
Boys and Girls. 


For contests, see who can string the 
greatest number of wet pumpkin seeds.in a 
given time. For a “‘raisin race’’ divide 
guests into couples, and provide each couple 
with a piece of string two feet long with a 
raisin in the center. Each takes an end of 
string in the mouth and chews until the 
raisin is reached. The one who gets to the 
raisin first wins 


‘‘All Bewitched”’ is played as follows: On 
opposite sides of the room arrange equal 
numbers of chairs facing each other. The 
players seat themselves on the chairs. Sev- 
eral persons should be left standing in the 
center of the floor, one of whom should 
volunteer to be the witch. To each seated 
player the witch gives the name of a per- 
sonal belonging, as dress, hat, shoes, buckle, 
charm, glove, cat, dog, etc. She then tells 
1 story including these names, and as each 
is mentioned the one rises and bows. For 
instance,. she begins, “I am an old witch 
(witch bows). I wear a peaked’ cap (cap 
bows), a red dress (dress bows), and buckled 
shoes (buckles and shoes bow). One day 
when my cat and I (cat bows) were taking 
a ride on my’’—here she breaks off suddenly 
saying: ‘You are all bewitched!” This is 
the signal for changing places. Each player 
must try to get a seat in the opposite row, 
including those players who have been 
standing and the witch. A new witeh is 
selected from the group of left-overs. 


‘‘Costuming”’ is a game which can be used 
for several different kinds of parties. Part- 
ners are selected in some novel and appropri- 
ate manner according to the kind of party 
or the season of the year. Provide an 
abundant supply of newspapers (a few comic 
papers add to the fun) and pins. No scissors 
ire furnished. Each person may have as 
many newspapers as he desires. One or two 
sheets of colored tissue-paper may be given 
to each man. He is then supposed to make 
a costume for his partner. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes should be allowed. 

The music for a grand march is played. 
Each one takes his partner and joins in the 
march which passes before the judges. An 
appropriate prize adds to the merriment. 


*‘Silence.”” A period of five minutes is 
allowed to the. men to make their partners 
talk. While they may at first think this is 
an easy task, it can be made quite difficult 
and often the time is up before any one has 
succeeded. Those who do succeed in making 
a woman say something, even though it is 
but one word, may require a forfeit. 

The women are then given five minutes 
in which to make the men talk. This is a 
good game to follow an active game or a 
“mixing game.” 

Other suggestions will be mailed on receipt 
of a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 


Y family considers me very good 
company, but I have very few 
friends. Do you suppose it is due to the 
fact that I see something funny in almost 
everything that happens? E. E. 
Suppose you change your tactics and re- 
frain from making funny remarks. A sense 
of humor is a very good thing to possess, but 
it can be overdone. In fact, the person who 
sees something funny in every bappening 
grows tiresome, and in time tlw the 
stage where he or she is never credited with 
2 sensible or serious thought. Control your- 
self and omit the smiles and the facetious 
remarks, and I am sure you will become 
more popular. 


doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
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4 out of 5 


start too late 


Among the people you see today, four out of 
five past forty (and many younger) are victims 
of Pyorrhea—simply because they started too 


late to protect teeth and gums. 

Pyorrhea starts with tender, bleeding gums. Unchecked, 
it undermines youth and health and Shes tesults in loss 
of teeth, neuritis, ulcers, rheumatism or other serious 
diseases. 

But have no fear. If you start in time, you can prevent 
or check the inroads of Pyorrhea. See a dentist at 
least twice a year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

This dacdica thwarts Pyorrhea or checks it. It is the 
formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., a recognized specialist 
in Pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s firms the gums, keeps them healthy. It pro- 
tects teeth and keeps them white. 

Don't gamble with health! Start the Forhan morning- 
and-night habit, now. Teach your children to use it, too, 
as health-insurance. Play safe. Get a tube today. At all 
druggists, 35¢ and 6oc. 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE..,.IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


You can be sure of this 


Thousands are keeping breath sweet and fresh this new 
way. We promise you'll never go back to ordinary 
mouthwashes that only conceal unpleasant breath with 
embarrassing odors of their own after you have used 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 
























7* Fine for post cards, eli: ete. 
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CTOP THAT ITCHING 








The QUICK, EASY, ARTISTIC var. 
Adime 





You won’t have to wait — relief 
follows the first comforting touch of 








Resinol 











Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, sugges- MAKES RED 
tions and sympathy to all Sur Folks who are in STOVES BLACK 
Restoree red 
Ask 








benefit the | st ber of will be giv or gray stoves or any iron heater to : 
here. For prompt reply, ond © stampedssci | even black. Not s polish, but = renovator. » ts'Couse ond Cures Tt telus bom 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office, | your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. . 20 yrs. 8. 6. Bogue, 

Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. i teal Age ar dg aS 

















Something | N 


for Hallowe’en! 


Sent free—complete plans for the biggest, 


jolliest, party with which you ever sur- 
prised your friends. Plans for new invita- 
tions, decorations, costumes, games, 
stunts, prizes. Prepared by Dennison’s, 
headquarters always for party ideas. 
Ready now for you. Just mail the coupon. 


Use Dennison Holiday Goods 


And remember that no matter what kind of party 
you are planning, a gay evening at home, an after- 
noon children’s party, a festival for your church or 
lodge or school, you can get everything you need 
to make it a big success at your local store where 
Dennison are sold. Crepe paper, decorations, 
aor novelties and the latest issue of The 

arty Magazine. are on sale at department and 
stationery stores and many drug stores. 

But send this coupon now for the special plans for 
your Hallowe'en . They are free! And why not 
the Halloween Num of the Party Magazine at 
the same time—it’s only 20 cents. 


DENNISON’S Dept.22-K, Framingham,Mass. | 
Please send me free, plans for a Hallowe’en Party. | 
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If you want the Party Magazine (Hallowe'en ] 
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umber) enclose 20 cents and check here-_.....- ] 
Why wot let us send you some of the famous Dennison Books? 
those you want and enclose 10c for each). | 
.-.-Crepe Paper Costumes 
~---Table Decorations 
.--.Decorating Halis 


..--Crepe Paper Flowers 
.---Sealing Wex Craft 
.-.. Weaving Paper Rope 








NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the U. 
S. Government and 35 leading universities 
and found to be superior to 10 ordinary oil 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up; is simple, clean, 
safe. Burns 94% air and 6% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one'to 
the first user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without ex- 
perience earn big money. 


Clear Skin 
f Blemishes 


Oo 


You can have a clear, 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes 
driving away pimples, blotches 





D.D.D. sii'Teiok 


High Schoo] Course 
in 9 Years You can complete 





this simplified High 
Course at home in- 
for entrance to college 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


THE FARM JOURNAL 








Our Spelling (hampton 


EAN LUCAS, 13, of 
Wayne county, O., 
was announced as 


winner of the national spelling 

contest held at Washington on 
June 24, when he spelled abrogate 
correctly and downed the Iowa 
contestant; winning _the 
$1,000 in prize money. 

Dean is a farm boy 
and, in addition to his 
work of preparing for the 
contest, took care of four 
cows morning and eve- 
ning. He also carried on 
a trapping business. 

Young Lucas is not a 
phenomenal lad. But he 
does possess a very unusual 
amount of grit and determina- 
tion to finish a job once started. In 
1926 he lost the national spelling round-up 

















Dean is a real farm boy, too 


By C. M. BAKER 











to a Kentucky girl. He 
came home from Washing- 
ton, defeated but not dis- 


couraged. Immediately he began to 


memorize all the words possible in 
the spelling-books and a 10,000- 
word dictionary which he had 
at home. Dean’s father and 
mother were good helpers, 
for 20 years ago, when 
they were pupils, they 
won many a spelling-bee 
in the old country school. 
Each of the eight let- 
ters in abrogate meant 
$125 for Dean. The word 
is a rather easy one to spell, 
but Dean’s opponent, though 
able to master many harder 
ones, stumbled on it. When 
Dean arrived at Congress, his home 
town, thousands of farmers and Wayne 
county folks came to greet him. The 
$1,000 was placed in a bank, where Dean 
will draw on it as soon as he is old 
enough to attend college. 


cz 
Bouquets Under Glass 


Find a little glass bowl with small opening 
such as is used for goldfish. A piece of 
lass should cover the opening. Line the 

ttom of the bowl with thick moss to 
which a little rich dirt clings. Plant in 
the moss tiny sprays (with the roots 
attached) of wintergreen and dwarf ferns. 
Place bowl in sunny window and keep 
moist but not wet. If you start these 
now, by Thanksgiving they will be 
flourishing. 





NVITE all your 

friends to come 
in their oldest 
clothes. ‘Hobo”’ clothes for the boys and 
“Raggedy Ann” or “witch” dresses for 
the girls are suitable. 

A small mask worn by each one during 
the first part of the evening keeps folks 
guessing. The hostess can make these 
from black cloth or crépe paper. Only 
the eyes and upper part of the face need 
to be covered. For the girls, cut black 


A Hallowe'en ‘Party 


long; fold and make 
holes or slits for 
the eyes. Sew a 
little dart in the middle between the eye- 
holes so that the mask will fit down on the 
bridge of the nose. Tie or sew black tapes, 
twelve inches long, on each side to hold 
the mask in place. 

For the boys, cut heavy yellow paper 
or thin yellow cardboard into circles large 
enough to cover the face. Draw Jack-o’- 
lantern faces and cut holes for the eyes. 


cambric or paper into pieces ten inches The host or hostess should be draped 





The Man of the Garden 


What better prize for the Hallowe’en party than 
Vincent Vegetable, so hale and hearty? His 
eyes are limas, his teeth garden peas, his hat a 
squash that surely should please. His body a 
pumpkin, an eggplant his head, right hand an 
apple, juicy and red. Left hand a turnip, corn- 
tassel for beard. The pipe is a real one, ’tis to 
be feared. In front of his face, wherever he 
goes, he wears a small radish in place of a nose. 
The arms sweet potatoes, the legs ears of corn, 
the feet are potatoes as sure as you’re born. 
Limas for buttons on Vinnie’s broad chest—too 
bad poor Vincent is not fully dressed. Should 
this offend, I ask your pardon for introducing 
this man of the garden. Homely young swains, 
yield not to despair—Vin won first prize at 
West Chester fair. 
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Dont Send! Penny 








JUST send your name and address, give color 
and sizes, and I will eend this blouse 
or lumberjack and a pair of serviceable to 
you. They w.ll be shipped C.0.D. You do not pay 
one penny until they are delivered at your door by 
the postman. 

THE LUMBERJACK is made of a heavy fleeced 
plaid velour flannel in guaranteed fast colors. Has 
two-in-one collar which can be buttoned up around 
the neck or worn open. Two patch pockets. Knitted 
band at the bottom. Serviceabie, stylish and a winter 
necessity. COLORS: Red, green, gray, biue or 
brown with contrasting overplaid. Sizes, 34 to 4 
chest. THE TROUSCRS are made of astrong and 
durable cottonade material in s pattern; they 
have customary pockets and belt straps. All seams 
double stite! end guaranteed not torip. Dark gray 
stripo only. Sizes, 30 to 42 waist measure 


Just send ir name and 
Delivery Free 233s’ no money 
and be sure to give color and sizes. When the lum- 
berjack and trousers are delivered at your door by the 
postman, pay him $2.69 for them. We have the 
delivery charges. Wear both articles. If they are not 
better than you expected, return t at our ex- 
pense and we will cheerfully refund your money. 

ORDER N 


BY NO. 46, 
WALTER FIELD CO., DEPT. Y-1469 CHICAGO 

















More Salesmen 
Wanted 


‘T= FARM JOURNAL has an 
opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance 
for subscription sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 

This position offers a wonderful opportu- 
nity to the right man. It pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. No 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
We give all our salesmen thorough in- 
struction. Each has exclusive territory. 
We want only honest, truthful, respect- 
able men who have cars, are willing to 
work six days every week and are not 
afraid of tad weather. 

State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The fa rm Journal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Sales Department 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—3$¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Be My Candy Acent 
Make big money. Sell chocolate bars, fruit 

ae a 
agent at once. So anewer thisad NOW, 


Gorden Candy Co., 1416 Vine St., Cincinnati, O., Gept. 1413 























Put one on— 


the painis gone! 
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in a sheet so as to appear as a ghost. As 
the guests arrive they may be greeted by 
offering them a cold, clammy hand. This 
is made by stuffing a kid glove with wet 
bran. Another ghost pilots the arriving 
guests from the front door to the room 
where the wraps are to be left. Every 
one talks in whispers or makes signs wit 
the hands, making it seem weird and 
mysterious. 

The magic ring: The magic ring is a 
doughnut, with a hole in the middle, 
suspended from a doorway. Players may 
discover whether they will be married 
during the coming year by attempting to 
thrust a “ghostly scepter’? through the 
hole in the doughnut. (A stick about the 
size and length of the handle of a pop-corn 
popper will be satisfactory.) Players 
should walk up to the “ring” from a 
iven place and test their fate without 
Eavien time to take aim, for ‘‘the hand 
of fate moves quickly.” 

The light of fate: Two candles are 
placed on a table. Two players stand at 
a distance of several feet from the candles. 
The players are whirled around three 
times and then without pausing, each 
tries to go toward the candle chosen for 
him a blow it out. If the players 
succeed in doing so, it will prove that 
they will meet their life partners durin 
the coming year. This is continued unti 
each player has had a turn. 
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Here’s J. Eugene Miller, son of Ed- 

gar Miller, Wadena, Iowa. This 

little boy is starting in =< busi- 

ness early. Any other Wideawakes 
raising pigs? 


cz 
Join These Clubs 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
910,681 good folks have si, this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
haved name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should b a ber. 
To join, copy the , write name and 

e to us, and your name 

enrolled and the button and folder will 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,880; 848 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member o) 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ting, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 
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Back 


if it fades—shrinks—or 
loses its soft texture 


Show me a shirt that will do all that, a shirt 
that wears like leather, looks like buckskin and 
washes BEAU-TI-FUL-LY. Buck Skein—soft as 
wool—warm as fur! Buck Skein that keeps the 
rain off and the cold wind out! Sure I’m raving— 
so will you and so will your wife, when Buck Skein 
after years of hard service, weathers time and 
looks more than ever like sm suede—mellow 
as your old briar pipe. No fading! No shrinking! 
And a real money-back Guarantee with each gar- 
ment says so. A warm, comfortable, big husky 
shirt with two oversized flap pockets. _Color: 
Buckskin tan. Ask your dealer first—or mail 
my coupon with $3.50 and I'll see you get your 
Buck Skein and pay the carrying charges myself. 


FREE: 


“Buck Skein Joe’s Family 
Album’’ pictures in lifelike 
colors Tom Mix in a Buck 
Skein (the shirt at $3.50 
and the jacket at $5.50); 
also the 


Boise con iaae 


Buck Skein Joe, c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 

Dept. X-10, 331 Broadway, New York City. 

See that I get 

A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 O 

A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 

Enclosed Check - Money Order 0 
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BIG YANK 
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FLANNEL Shirts and Jackets 











will be paid to 
gagene urnish- 
rroof that 
BI ‘YANK Flan- 
nei Shirts and 
Jackets bei 


Nance sunlit fac- 
tories under the 
most sanitary 
conditions by 
trained women 
operatives. 
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Here’s Comfort for You! 


Frost on the meadow these 
mornings—leaves turning—a nip 
in the air—time to slip into 
your Big Yank Flannel Shirt or 
jacket. 


Comfort! Freedom of movement! 
Warmth! Looks! Big Yank has ’em 
all! One feel of these soft, extra 
heavy flannels—one slipping-on of 
the big, roomy garment— one sur- 


prised look at the moderate price— 
is enough to tell you Big Yank has 
come through with a bigger value 
than ever—that it’s now as always 
—the world’s best buy! 

Ask your dealer now for one of 
these beautifully patterned Big Yank 
SS before snow flies. 

en, this winter, you'll know real 
outdoor comfort. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

























SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 


© or bursitis are easily and 

quickly removed with- 

i ee out knife or firing iron. 

Absorbinereducesthem 

permanently and leaves no 

blemishes, Will not blister 

or remove the hair. Horse 

worked during treatment. At druggists or 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 


Surprised user writes: “‘Horse had largest shoe boll I 
qcet eo. ow a ents. I would not have thought that 
Absorbine could pletely.”* 


ABSORBINE 


Va 

























AAT-A\P 


“Stands them on their heads”’ 


The wisest rats fall for Rat-Nip. They 
can’t resist it—rush for water—die. 


repaid and guaranteed. Liquid 
eneer Corporation, 3720 Liquid 









Veneer ing, Buffalo, New York 





Spare-time PROFITS 
Details in FREE booklet 


You can profitably operate an"* American” Saw 
Mill hitched to your tractor or farm engine. No 
— experience necessary. Thousands of 

rmers keep their tractors busy and make extra 
winter profits by ne mature trees into lum- 
ber. Your neighbors | will need sawing done, too. 
Find out about the “‘American’’, known for 20 
years as the quality mill for farmers. 


Get details today. Our attractive book- 
let ‘Farm lumbering as a profitable side 
line’ will be sent you free on request. 






AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 


122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


American’ Saw Mill 


. from 
Arch Support Co., 975 M.B.Taylor Bidg. 








FILMS THAL OFFER. 1 FILM DEVELOPED 


6 Prints, free enlargement, 25c silver. 
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| Jack Starts a Bank 


Account 
By G. W. Dean 




















ATHER!” 
The man lowered his paper until 
he could look over its top. 

“Well, Jack?” he queried. 

“What are you going to do with the 
trimming from those trees that you cut 
down up in the wood-lot last winter?”’ 

“Let it rot, I suppose. Why?” 

“Isn’t it worth anything?” 

“Why, yes, I presume so, if there isn’t 
any better to be had.”’ 

“Hu-uh,” gurgled the boy, “that’s just 
it. Aren’t there people in the village who 
would buy it for $5.50 or $6 a cord rather 
than pay $10 for regular wood?” 

“If they could get it, there are; but it 
doesn’t pay us to cut and haul $6 wood 
when we can get out $10 wood just as 
cheaply.” 

“It would pay me, though, wouldn’t it?” 

“Vou?” 

“Yes. Say, Dad, let me try it, won’t 
you? Let me get up some and see if I 
can sell it.’ 

The next day, ax in hand, Jack set out 
for the woods. That was the beginning. 
All through the fall and into the winter 
he kept at his task, picking up scattered 
wood here and there. He was rewarded 
by seeing his piles grow week by week. 
There was big and small, good and bad, 
and all but the very poorest went to swell 
the size and number of his piles. 

Each Saturday, holiday and night after 
school found Jack on the job, and his 
father, respecting his efforts, gave him 
what encouragement he could. Besides 
the firewood he was able to collect, Jack 
ran across large fallen trees here and 
there. These he gathered into another 

ile, and during the Christmas holidays 
auled them to the sawmill. People in 
the village soon learned that Jack had 
stove-wood for sale, and he had his hands 
full trying to fill all his orders. When the 
sledding season was gone in spring Jack 
had a bank account totaling over $100. 


CZ od 


Have you tried making little statues out 
of cakes of white soap? Imagine yourself 
a sculptor and with a sharp penknife or 
paring knife carve out a duck or a little 
chicken. Mark the outline of the side 
view on the sides of the cake. The front 
view should be marked at the end. Cut 
the figure out and mark the eyes and nose. 

















- Mr. Rat: “So you 
‘eh? I suppose eve PS wae 
you were a youngster” 
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SUPERIOR PHOTO FINISHERS ‘Dept. 5, Waterl 
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Birds 
‘By Paul W. Kearney 


Our C liff-Dwelling 
| 

















OST of us think of the apartment 
house as a modern development, 
more or less confined to the larger cities. 
Yet the truth of the matter is that long 
before man grew past the stage of the 
single-story hut, birds were building and 
living in dwellings that easily classify 
themselves as co-operative apartments. 
For example, there are the bank-swal- 
lows, the smallest of the American swallow 
family, which build their nests far back 

















Here they are 


iu the interior of sand-hills. These birds 
winter in the South, but in the summer 
are to be found in the northern sections of 
the country, along the seacoast and in- 
land where sandy sections exist. 

The nest proper is constructed of bits 
of straw, feathers, etc., and is located 
several feet back from the entrance: The 
nest is always higher than the exposed en- 
trance hole, both for drainage purposes 
and to facilitate the initial labor of re- 
moving the sand from the desired tunnel 
during construction. The birds of the air 
are much wiser than a great many people 
give them credit for. 
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Protect Farm 


Profits With WG 


hs 


Good Fence 





Livestock is protected; crops are safe; 
when you use good fences. Years of ex- 
perience have enabled us tomake fences 
of exactly the right steel insulated 
with a heavy uniform coating of zinc 
for long service, 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 

you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 

equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
wires and used under the same conditions. 


Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 


anthony 


Fences See our dealer in your community 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Chicago . New York . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre . St. Louis - Kansas City - St. Paul 
Oklahoma City . Birmingham . Memphis . Dallas . Denver . Salt Lake City 






Over the World 


I GUARANTEE the Witte Engine to do the 
work of 3 to 5 hired hands and to save YOU 
one half the time, labor and cost of any job on 
your place. An opportunity to increase your 
vomits $500.00 t2°$1000.00's year all 
over the world—Guaranteed for a Lifetime! 


Small Pca tints 








for every farm job” 
. 1% hp. to Hh.p. 
. Pompine Suet Bow 


i Write ‘te ME Fo For 
~ Big New Book FREE 


Hi. “&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
ts, ete. sgupping ta table can ae at 


= 10,00 od 
backed b 0) bond. Write, rREE 
CAT. saws, cneepes, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach: 








ments, ete ae to at ‘lowest 
factory prices. Z. Concrete 
priced —_ 





DON'T BUY A ROD oF 
i X Seae er 


eae efgre gu bus. t bar aS 
sa tet ean on. Dept.3204, Cleveland, 0. 


G0INTOBUSI NESS 


W. MILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 143, pao 




















xt). 4 PAYS ME MORE 
FUR MONEY 
THAN ANYONE ELSE, 
Savys J.L.STEWART 








Z.1 L. Stew Crewe, Va. eae all his 
‘toGeoreet Fon, Fox, New York's largest raw 
His unsolicited letter tells why. 
“a wish to congratulate grading of 


Hundreds of similar letters from trappers and 
collectors all over the country prove that Fox 
nape bigger prices, makes quicker payments, 
baysior Fefundsallshipping ¢ rgee—givesevery- 
one a square deal all around. Mail coupon for 
Fox New York Cussensers fur price list, FREE 
pping tags, trapper’s hand 
book and letters from tra 
pers like yourself with 
whom we do business, 


3/222 W. 30th ‘St., New York i 
‘Bend me free items mentioned in § 

















IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


MAIL THIS 7 TODAY 


S. FU 
n 379 Hl Bigs. Se. Leonie, Me. 
Trapper’ uide, 











GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER” 
The best game trap ever 


é. 

THE KING OF THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. No 
damage to pelts. Does not have to be set to 
drown. 

The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
= muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch 
and hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 
per doz, prepaid. 

* 99 
Gibbs ‘‘Single-Grip”’ Traps 

Guaranteed against spring break- 

age. Lighter, smaller and better 


than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 




















No. 1. luskrat, Mink, etc. 25c ea, = 50 doz. Prepaid 
No, 2. Fox, ‘eek. etc. 40c ea. .50 doz. 
os 3. te qecst. etc. 65c ea. or -35 doz. 

o, 4. , Wolf, etc. 80c ea. -00 doz. 


If your dealer won't supply oat send to us. 
All traps anebdy gepenee to give satis- 
faction or money refun 
nd for free catalog. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. B-19 Chester, Pa. 











$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Bailding, Minneapolis, Mine. 





























dinner?’’ The man’s voice 
was questioning. 

“No, he didn’t—but I 
didn’t think anything 
about it. Mrs. Smith al- 
ways asks him to stay if 
he is over there at noon. 
He’s done that several 
times.”’ 

“T’ll go over right 
away. You should have 
told me before, Ellen.”’ 
William Graham was half 
way to the door as he finished speaking. 

‘William, wait a minute. I'll go with 
you. I have to take that crochet pattern 
of Mrs. Smith’s back anyway—and I’m 

worried. Perhaps I shouldn’t have 
been so severe with the child. He’s a good 
boy—but I’m always so afraid he’s going 
to be headstrong like Dave was.”’ 


URRIEDLY the two set out across 

the field foward Smith’s. There was 
no sign of the boy along the way. Well, 
he must have stayed with Jakie. 

“Bobby?” queried Mrs. Smith some 
moments later, as she answered the knock 
at the door. ‘Land no, he’s not here, 
Miss Graham. Good evening, Mr. 
Graham. Won’t you come in? Clem’’— 
turning to her husband, who had risen 
from the table—‘‘Miss Graham’s here 
looking for Bobby. He hasn’t been home 
since noon!”’ 

“That’s funny,” replied her husband. 
“Jakie, come here. ell Miss Graham 
when you saw Bobby last.’ 

Jakie came forward, clad in a pair of 
faded overalls. He did not look par- 
ticularly happy as he approached his 
father. 

“He came over and wanted his knife 
back,’ he said after some questioning, 

“and I wouldn't give it to him ‘cause his 

“7 tore my pants while we was fightin’.”’ 

Fighting! what were you fighting 
about! 

“Well, he’d been cryin’ and when I 
asked him he jum on me and we had 
a fight. Not much of a one though,” he 
continued hastily, “‘but his ole dog tore 
my pants just the same. They was new 
ones, too.”’ This last with an eloquent 
glance i in the direction of his father. “So 
I didn’t give him the knife and about then 
ma called me to dinner. I ast Bob to 
come but he said he couldn’t. I dunno 
where he went. I didn’t wait.” 

The older people looked at each other 
without speaking, but there was growing 
anxiety on their faces. 

“Do you suppose he went as far as 
Posetti’s?” suggested Mrs. Smith. 

“T don’t see why he would,” responded 
Ellen Graham. ‘The Posetti boy is 
older than Bobby. They never played 
together much. He used to go over to 
Johnson’s sometimes, though.”’ 

“Clem,’” instructed Mrs. Smith, “you 
go hitch up Molly and drive Mr. Graham 
over to Johnson’s and stop at Peters’ and 
Griffith’s on your way. Posetti’s have a 
phone, so you can call them up from 
Johnson’s. You best stay here, Miss 
Graham, and have a cup of tea. You 
look kind of white-like. I wouldn’t be 
worried if I were you. Youngsters always 
turn up all right.” 


[I was a long hour later that the 
heard the thud of Molly’s heavy hoofs 


and the rattle of the light wagon. 


“Here comes pa,”’ cried Jakie, who was 
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keeping watch by the 
door. 

“That you, Clem?” 
called Mrs. Smith. “Have 
you got Bobby with 
you?” 

In the ominous silence 
that followed they heard 
the men climb out of the 
wagon, and then William 
Graham hurried to them 
through the dusk. 

“He’s not at any of 
the neighbors’,”’ he informed them. “Tad 
Peters says he saw a boy and a dog riding 
in the back of that truck that hauls 
lumber to Leeville from Preston—but 
that couldn’t have been Bobby.’ 

“Oh, William, he couldn’t have—run 
away? ?” Aunt Ellen’s voice shook. 

“No—he wouldn’t do that.” 

“It’s all my fault,” half-sobbed Aunt 
Ellen. ‘I should have let him have a dog 
—he’s begged so for one.” 

“He said you was scared of Lemon,” 
broke in Jakie, ‘‘an’ that’s why he wanted 
me to take him back. He said he didn’t 
want you scared or nothin’.”’ 

Silence followed this bit of evidence. 
Then Ellen Graham said in a choked 
voice: 

“It’s all my fault. I told him not to 
come back unless he had his knife with 
him—and now—he’s run away or been 
hurt or something terrible has happened.” 

“Now there, Ellen, don’t take oa. We'll 
find him all right.’ 

“Why don’t you go down to Jolnson’s 
again and phone to Preston. Ask if any- 
body’s seen a boy with a yellow dog,” 
suggested the heie Geils Mrs. Smith. 
“They’d notice the dog if nothing else. 
Go on, Clem—you and Mr. Graham. And 
hurry back so we’ll know.” 


GAIN a dreary 30 minutes of waiting 
for Molly’s hoofbeats. But this time 

it was not one horse they heard. Two of 
the neighbors were in a buggy behind 
Clem and a third followed on horseback. 

“‘He’s been to Preston,” said William 
Graham, in answer to hurried questioning. 
“At least I don’t see who else it sbund 
have been. Bill Wilson saw him at the 
station x 

“The station! He’s run away—he’s 
run away. He was afraid to come Weed 
oh, what shall I 

“Wait a minute, Ellen. Bill said he 
didn’t get on the train. Bill’s one of the 
baggagemen, you know. He says the boy 
was there after the train left. They 
didn’t pay much attention to the boy, but 
there’s no mistaking the dog.”’ He paused. 
“T guess we’d better go to Preston, Ellen. 
Mr Smith and I’ll take the main road and 
Mr. Johnson will go by the c'd road.” 

“I’m coming, too—yes I am, William. 
I couldn’t sit here and wait until you got 
back. I’d be just wild. I’m going. 
There’s plenty of room. I can hold the 
lantern or something.” 

Protest was useless, so Ellen seated 
herself between the two men and Molly’s 
head was turned toward Preston. 











T was chill for a summer’s evening, 

and the moon had not yet risen. No 
one cared to talk. Within all their hearts 
was a nameless dread it were better not 
to voice. Only the steady clop-clop of 
Molly’s heavy feet broke the stillness of 
the night. 

They had gone about three miles when 
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suddenly Ellen Graham gave vent to a 
startled shriek. 

“Look! look! what is it? what is it?” 

Just ahead, two balls of green fire 
seemed to be suspended in the air. They 
vanished for an instant, to reappear by the 
side of the road. 

“Tt’s some wild animal. Oh, my poor 
Bobby!” cried Ellen. But her brother 
held the lantern aloft for a better view. 

“Stop!” he said in a tone of suppressed 
excitement. ‘It looks like a dog—a big 
dog. Didn’t you say it was a big dog 
Bobby had?”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ she cried. ‘Where is it? 
Let me see.”’ 

William Graham climbed down from 
the wagon. The greenish eyes retreated. 

“Come here, boy. Come here, good 
dog. What’s the brute’s name? What 
did your youngster call him, Mr. Smith?” 

“Lemon,” said that taciturn individual. 

“Here, Lemon, Lemon. Come here. 
Good dog—nice dog. Lemon, Lemon.” 

There was an eager whine and the thud 
of heavy paws in the dust and Lemon 
came pressing close to William Graham. 
The moon was rising fast and the gaunt, 
angular shape was clearly discernible. 

“Ts this the dog?”’ 

“Yes, yes—that’s the one. Look, 
William! He’s trying to tell you some- 
thing. Look!”’ 


fey was indeed acting in a strange 
manner. For an instant he fawnec on 
William Graham, then leaped away into 
the darkness, only to return whining 
eagerly. 

“He wants you to follow him,” Clem 
Smith spoke slowly. “That's the way dogs 
allus do when sumpin’s wrong.” 

“All right, Lemon. Go on, old fellow. 
We're coming.”’ 

As if he understood, the dog started on 
ahead, Graham hurrying after him through 
the dust, Ellen and Clem Smith bringing 
up the rear with old Molly. 

About a half-mile farther along, Lemon 
suddenly swerved to one side and leaped 
into the tall grass by the roadside. With 
a white face, Graham followed him. 

The moon was well up now, and by its 
light the man saw the dog stop in quiver- 
ing eagerness beside something in the 
grass. But as he hastened nearer, Lemon 
suddenly turned and bared his teeth, a 
warning growl sounding in his throat. 

But before the kindliness of Graham’s 
voice he hesitated and whined again. 
Then stooping to lick the face of the boy 
beside him, he crawled to Graham’s feet, 
half penitent, half defensive. 

“There, good boy. We won’t hurt 
him.’”’ The man patted the broad head 
and with a quick-beating heart knelt be- 
side the child. Behind him crowded his 
sister and Clem Smith, the latter with the 
lantern in his hand. 

By the lantern and the moonlight they 
saw Bobby, his tired head pillowed on 
one arm, something in a bedraggled paper 
clutched close to his breast. n his face 
was the quiet peace of a child who sleeps 
after the strenuous activities of the dgy. 

He stirred only slightly as they picked 
him up and gave him into Aunt Ellen's 
outstretched arms, but he still clutched 
the package in a tight grip, so Ellen let 
him keep it. As they turned old Molly 
about and started home, Lemon, with 
anxious eyes, trotted alongside the wagon, 
whining a little now and then as he ran. 


T was not until the lights of the kitchen 

of home shone in his face that Bobby 
opened dazed eyes and looked around. He 
couldn’t believe his sight at first. The 
last thing he remembered was sitting 
down for just a very few minutes to rest 
beside the road. Here he was at home. 
And Aunt Ellen was holding him in her 
arms and kissing him, and there were 
tears on her face. [Continued on page 73 
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Lawrence was killed in a battle between 

his ship, the “Chesapeake,” and the Brit- 

ish frigate, “‘Shannon.”’ He is buried in 
rinity Churchyard, New York City. 


Your memorial speaks not of grief, but 
of love—of love so sacred and endur- 
ing that you wish to enshrine it for- 
ever. Make sure, therefore, that you 
erect a worthy symbol of that which 


18 in your heart. 


Rock of Hg 


"The Flawless Barre Granite’? 4 





69 
Number Nine of a Series 


James 


Lawrence 
One of that band of 
chivalrous spirits whose 
bravery and self sacrifice 
raised our infant navy to 
an honored rank among 
the nations. His dying 
words,**Don't give upthe 
ship,” have made him, in 
death. as in life, an inspir- 
ation to young American 

manhood. 


**Mark Every Grave’’ 





Our Certificate of Perfec- 
tion, when requested from 
any memorial dealer, as- 
sures you of our personal 
inspectionthrough the vari- 
ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 
"| antee against defective 
workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet **F* 


cS 











ROCK OF AGES 


CORPORATION 


BARRE, VERMONT 


COPEFEEC PUEBLA AMAEAPEMAFAALALEAGAAEEMEFEAFFAEP EEL ** 


Makes ~car 
ARCH AUTO SAW pai) Winter provits 








Let this Fall and Winter be 


Ford car or truck as a 








profitable sawing 
auto saw and then move onto your neighbors. For here is a saw that 








ber with a Monarch 

awd follows 
for profitable 
all over 





mae Vi lelatclaclimiutc(oallalce an bic One 
114 W. SYCAMORE ST.-GREENSGBORD. N. | 





SAVE MONEY 
Buy INGERSOLL PAINT 


Direct from Our Factory at 


FACTORY PRICES 


QUALITY PROVED by 85 years’ use. 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 


Made in all colors—for all p 
FREE on request—INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK 
all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Pret 
Samples Cardsand PREPAID FREIGHT OFFER. 
WRITE US. DO IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. 


PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS, Inc. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. Est. 1842 
251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




























$1140 to $3300 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 up — ">on uectitare 


Paid Vacations ae eC, + 4 
Mail coupon ye let of ‘ . oi 


"EEERD «00. ccccccecscssecsrecsscncccesesesscenenencosesaressnsesenses tes ace 




















With the 


Old Reliable Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s *« Jacket 


“*In the epring of 1923, when we started on our North 
Gooment saponins to spend the winter in the rigor- 
there, we both purchased 
A Beach Sodus and found them so entirely satis- 
your B and comfortably warm that we desire to equip 
—s — and scientists with your — - the 
expedition which leaves Maine 
Sone a pay A that they will. ‘exper - X- the 
same p! in wearing them in the Arctic 
regions.”" (Signed) 
D. B. MacMillan 
Ralph P. Robinson 


Three styles—coat with or without collar 
and vest. Ask your dealer. 


ante BEACH JACKET ees 
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Where two and three créps are grown on 
the same land each year. 

The recent construction of good roads has 
made hundreds of additional acres of fertile 
lands available for cultivation. 

While farming you can also enjoy the mild 
winters and delightful summers—note the lo- 
cation of Florida—between the Atlantic Ocean 


and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Write for literature. Address 


Model Land Co. 


FLAGLER SYSTEM 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


M. Flagler and his organization 
ree Sexe meet Florida since 1886 
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D ont Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires 


They've got 3 to S Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like arr, but ts absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor: 
y ing without having to mend punc 
tutes, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 





_terriory. 
National Rubber Filler Company 
Wanted 600 College Serer Midlothian, Texas 


BIG GMONEY: STUMPS 
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two-cent stamp. 


What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
|} and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
there are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Ouestions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Freemartin Heifer 


HAVE a cow.that gave birth to 
twin calves, a bull and a heifer. I 
am informed the heifer of such birth 


if raised to maturity will never. 


breed. I shall appreciate your opinion on 


this. H.G. R. 


A heifer twinned with a bull is what is 
known as a “‘freemartin’’ and will in most 
cases be sterile. Hence, you would be 
taking a chance in keeping this heifer for 
breeding purposes 


Starting Blue-Grass 


How can I start a blue-grass pasture on 
ground that isnowincultivation? J.N 

A good way is to sow timothy (eight or 
ten pounds) and blue-grass (six pounds) 
with wheat in fall, then sow six or eight 
pounds of good clover seed in spring. After 
clover and timothy have been used for hay 
for two years, pasture the land and the blue- 
grass will come in. If the ground is not 
weedy, the wheat can be omitted and amount 
of blue-grass increased to twelve pounds. 
This will bring the blue-grass in quicker 
than if wheat is used. 
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Legal Questions 


Answered by 
A. H. Throckmorton 


Division of Joint Property 

F A and B are joint owners of a piece of 

real estate and A has been living on 
one part of it and has improved this part, 
can either of the parties force a division 
of the property, and will A be entitled to 
that portion which he has improved? 
New York. Subscriber. 


Either of the joint owners may bring suit 
for division of the joint property. If an 
equitable division in kind can be made, this 
will be done; otherwise, the property will be 
sold at public sale and the proceeds divided. 
At this sale, both of the joint owners are 





entitled to bid on the entire property, and 
the highest bidder, whether one of the joint 
owners or a stranger, becomes the pur- 
chaser. In case of division in kind, the joint 
owner who has improved part of the property 
will usually be awarded the part he has 
improved; and under certain circumstances 
he may also be made an allowance for such 
improvements in case of sale and division of 
the proceeds. 


Taking Land for Railroad 


Can a farmer prevent his land from being 
taken by a railroad for a right of way, or 
ots what he thinks is a fair price for his 

Farmer, Virginia. 


The railroad company can take the land 
for its right of way without the consent of the 
owner, if the court finds that the land is 
reasonably necessary for the right of way. 
If se parties can not agree upon the price 
to be paid for the right of way, the court will 
appoint commissioners to fix the price, and 
upon their report to the court, both parties 
will have the right to file objections before 
the court approves the report. 
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Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Mare with Poor Appetite 


HAVE a mare that seems to live on 
air. When I give her hay or oats, she 
eats a little and — stands. I don’t be- 
lieve in wig Se horse overstuff when 
eating, but I think this mare doesn’t eat 
enough. Fs. 
Give this mare regular exercise each day 
and change the feed just a little. Use in 
lace of the evening meal, twice a week, a 
eed of wheat bran. Get a little feeding- 
molasses and moisten the hay with molasses 
water. You can also feed a little molasses 
with grain. Get the following tonic mixture 
prepared and give a tablespoonful on the 
grain feed two or three times a day: Glauber’s 
salt, one pound; soda, one-half pound; 
powdered nux vomica, two ounces; pow- 
dered gentian, two ounces. 


Hoof-Rot in Cattle 


Please advise me as to the cause and cure 
of sore feet or hoof-rot in cattle. E. 8S. 


Foul-foot or foot-rot in cattle is caused 
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by a specific germ (Bacillus necrophorus). 
This organism multiplies rapidly through 
spore formation in muddy lots and in filthy 
floors in stables. Cattle wading through 
mud either in a barn-lot or across a creek 
or in low spots in a pasture place the feet in 
a most favorable condition for infection. 
The mud tends to promote cracking of the 


skin, and through these abrasions the germ 
found in the barn-lots and stables finds easy 
entrance. A first consideration is to keep 
the cattle out of mudholes and low places. 
Of course, this has been a problem this 
spring with rains almost every day. Then 
start with a liberal use of one of the standard 
stock dips in a 2 per cent solution, using this 


as an antiseptic solution for the.feet. A 
very practical way to get this on the feet is 
to build a trough twelve feet long and 30 
inches wide, with cleats on the bottom. 
Lead or drive the cattle through the trough 
containing the dip solution (two parts dip 





) A model farm 


to 100 parts of water). For.the worst cases, 
add to oil drained out of your auto or tractor 
sufficient powdered blue vitriol (copper 
sulfate) to make a thick paste. Smear this 
between the toes 


Minerals and Abortion 


Can I check contagious abortion in my 
dairy herd by feeding minerals? A. L. 

Some cases of abortion are due to faulty 
ration, but correcting a ration deficient in 
minerals will not check contagious abortion. 
The Iowa sts — recently tested minerals by 


dividing a herd and handling both groups in 
the same way, except that one was fed 
minerals and 6, other wasn’t. There was 


no noticeable reduction in the loss of calves 
in the mineral-fed group. 
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Radio Questions 
Answered by Henry M. Neely 


Hooking Up “C” Battery 


WOULD like to have you tell me how to 
connect a “‘C’’ battery in a four-tube 
radio set using two 45-volt ‘“‘B’’ batteries. 
What good does a ‘“‘C”’ battery do? J. 


A “C”’’. battery reduces the drain from 
“‘B” batteries and makes them last longer. 
It is also likely to give you better quality of 
reproduction, especially on strong signals. 
Without knowing your hook-up or how your 
wires are connected, I advise you to use 
your “‘C”’ battery on the last tube only. To 
do this, disconnect the wire attached to the 
‘F”’ binding-post on the last audio trans- 
former. Hook this wire to the positive of the 
“C” battery and then hock the negative of 
the ‘‘C’’ battery to the ‘‘F’’ post. That's all. 


Life of “Dry Cells 


How long will three dry cells connected in 
series last on a three-tube set using 
UV199 tubes? W.H., Indiana. 
It is very easy to solve this question 
theoretically. The answer will tell you how 
long the cells would last under ideal condi- 
tions. Connecting the three cells in series 
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Try it 
10 Days 
on Approval 





Now you can enjoy the 
comfort and conven- 


ience of a real, full-size Bath 


'“ AlLarge Tub in your home without the expense of plumbing and costly 
PorcelainTop § fixtures. Just to prove that this new amazing combination Bath 
Tub and Handy Kitchen Table is the greatest step-saving, 





your heart’s content. 


labor-saving convenience ever invented for farm women, the 
children and the entire family—we will put a TABL-TUB 
in your home on 10 Days’ Approval and let you use it to 


The TABL-TUB 


Combination Bath Tub, Kitehen Table and Laundry Tub 


Light and 
The Tabi-Tub combines in one 
Easy to Handle unit a big 8 ote size” Bath Tub 
and a large, roomy, porcelain top 
work table for thekitchen, Think 
of it! A luxurious Bath Tub—a 
handy Kitchen Table—a Laundry 
and Rinsing Tub—a Lunch Table 
—or a Study Table—ALL IN 
ONE, at a price LESS THAN 
HALF the cost ofinstalling a reg- 
ular bath tub. The Tabi-Tub does 


away with the fuss and muss of 
the old wash tub method of bath- 
ing. Saves steps, saves work, 

saves drudgery, and bri joy 
and better health to all the family. 

Endorsed and recommended by 
Home Economic experts and 
hundreds of enthusiastic owners. 
Strongly built yet light to handle, 
finished with indestructible Duco 
Enamel with a gleaming white 
porcelain table top. 


Kitchen You Take No Risk—Use It 10 Days! 


18 Not All We Claim, Your Money Promptiy Refunded 


Thousands of Tabi-Tubs are 
being used with complete satisfac- 
tion. This is why we do not hesi- 
tate to place one in your home for 
10deyson approval. Ifby that time 


the Tab!l-Tub does not prove to be 
all we claim, return it at our ex- 
pense and we'll refund your nowy 
immediately. Write today for il- 
lustrated folder telling all about it. 


TABL-TUB—7003 Grant Ave.— Cleveland, ©. 











Which Reward Do You Want? 


You can easily get pag 8 choice of these 
splendid articles from The Farm Journal. 
ey are all new, first-class, guaran 

and offered here for the first time. 

The amount of subscriptions needed is shown 

after each Reward. 

Send names and addresses of all subscribers (new 


or renewal), with correct amount of money, your 
own name and the number of your choice. 


These Rewards can not be given for fewer than two 
subscriptions or for your own ption alone. 
The Farm Journal costs 25c a year; 4 years for $1.00. 


Dictionary Writing Cabinet 
covered, pebble grain box fitted with one a8 and 


Cloth 
containing 19 
ebster’s Dict 


1069 





Fountain Pen and Pencil Set 


Contains bi ,et. s ont. -filling fountain pen with 14-K gold 
point, gold d pocket-clip; oversize al 
sharp, easily refilled, gold trimmed, extra leads; beautifal 
a and wanes lined, meta! box; printed 5-year guaran- 
Any set as good costs you much more. Reward No. 
1031 oven for $4.00 worth of subscripti 





Safety Push-Button Knife 


No pulling at blades. Slip safety cateh, press button and 
the blade want flies open; inches 3s en 

onde lined; tortoise shell celluloid handle. 

of excellent steel, are sharp and hold their Any one 

will be proud to own this knife. “Rew No. 1073 

given for $1.50 worth of subscriptions. 


eraser, a pen, crayons, 


$1.25 worth of sui 





articles including 6 highest grade raw 
Reverd No. 1068 ¢ Sven for 




















Sead all orders to The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Bettoryor ALL-ELECTRIC OPERATION 


The Randolph 7-tube single control is the wonder set of the day. Out-performs many other radios 
regardiess of cost. Sent for 30 day test and comparison at our expense. Can be operated with 
batteries or connected direct to electric light socket—me batteries, no chargers—just plug 


in and tune in. 


One illuminated drum dia: vrings in al! stations. 
Easy to operate. Hairline selectivity. Tremen- 
dous clear tone volume. Completely shielded. 


6-Tube Radio 


New, medern 1928 style 6-tube 
singlecontrol radio. De mot con- 
fuse with old style two-dial 
sets selling for same price. 
Tested and approved by leading 
radio authorities and publications. 
Solid walnut cabinet. Single con- 
trol. Illuminated drum. 
Sent for 30 Days’ TRIAL. 




























712 was See 


Radio Corporation 
Dept. 91, Chicago, Illinois 


Single Control—Illuminated Drum 


Power amplification. Housed in beautiful gen- 
uine burl walnutcabinet. Unsurpassed for beauty 
and performance. Test it yourself for 30 days. 
If the Randolph fails to easily equal any radio 
you have ever heard, return it to us. You must 
be satisfied. Sold at factory prices. 


Write for FREE Literature and Proof 
Write today for special 30 Day Trial offer and agent's 
proposition. Folder gives complete details of all sets 
and shows beautiful console models for Both 
battery and FP 
dreds of convincing testimonials Pa 
sent on request. ® 
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drop them kickless. 


Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 


ety. 





Pull down the High Flyers 
with a Marlin 


ONK, HONK!” 

their way like an express train. It's a Marlin that will make 

each shot count—for Marlin gives you the range to reach up and 

You need its hard hitting power, close group- 

ing, quick handling to make sure you get those high flying geese 
and mallards. Select your Marlin now. 

Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Department. 


ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 82 inch. Fall om = ser 
tieke. 28 inch Modified Choke or 26 inch Cylinder 
Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. Solid Steel Breech, 
inside as well as out. Solid Top. Side Ejection. e 
Press-Button Cartridge Release to remove loaded / 
shells from magazine. Automatic Recoil Hang- 
Safety Device. 


ire Double E T 
4 yg e Extractors. Trigger ThE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 133 Willow St. New Haven, Coun, 
















Signal to get ready! On they come winging 




















on Peoas on rere Wise Pals — ——— Fence, 
nD Roofing. 


ca rd it. “1 saved $22.40" 
uron County, Mich. 


sare, Goo. $+ — y for FREE jog. 
KITSELSAM SROS.,Box 21 Muncie, ind. 











ON CHESAPEAKE AND OFt0 RY 
Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
farms with improvements. Deligheful cli- 
mate, Livestock, trucking, general farm- 
ing. Pact transportation at reasonable cates 
to nearby markets. Schools and churches 
excellent—good roads and taxes low. 

K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 


CHESAPEAKE @ OHIO RY. RICHMOND VA 





Room 335. 












OUR gun is exactly as good as 
its bore. Keep the bore like 
new with Hoppe’s No. Re- 
moves all primer and wder 
fouling, also leading and metal 
fouling. Prevents RUST. 
Recommended for years by U. 8. 
War Dept., by shooting instruc- 
tor U.S. Marines, etc. Ask your 
dealer. Gun Cleaning Pack with 
No.. 9, Oil, Grease, patches— 
$1.00. Guide book FREE. 


0 FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Send ie i "9393 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








increases the voltage but the amperage, or, 
roughly, the amount of current they con- 
tain, is the same for the three as for one. 

Theoretically, a fresh dry cell should deliver 
30 ampere-hours. The UV199 tube con- 
sumes .06 ampere, so three of them will 
consume three times that, or .18 ampere. 
Divide that into the 30 amperes that the 
cells are supposed to contain, and the result 
indicates that the cells will light the tubes for 
1662¢ hours. As a matter of fact, however, 
you'll be lucky to get much over 100 hours 
of use out of them. 

Dry cells last. longest when they are 
drained intermittently at a rate of 4 
ampere. You.are exceeding that drain and 
putting a strain on the cells. Also, dry cells 
begin to lose amperage the minute they 
come from the machines on which they are 
made, even if they simply stand on the 
dealer's shelf. The warmer the temperature, 
the more they lose. So you see, you have 
many factors to consider, but you may 
expect 100 hours of life with your outfit. 

You'll get better service by buying three 
more cells, hooking them in series and then 
hooking the old three and the new together 
in parallel. That brings the drain per cell 
below the “‘economical one-eighth." 
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Health Questions 


Answered by 
Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


E. L., Mich.: Acute rheumatic fever is 
best treated by rest in bed, plenty of fluids, 
fruit juices and milk. No meats, eggs or 
cereals. Keep the joint involved warm. Oil 
of wintergreen applied locally will be helpful. 
Internally I would suggest a five-grain 
neocinchophen tablet four times a day. If 
you have trouble with teeth or tonsils, have 
them fixed. At present there is a serum in 
the experimental stage for acute rheumatic 
fever, but I do not believe it is procurable 
on the open market. 


A. L., Pa.: A high blood-pressure is the 
result of overeating or overwork. Heredity 
plays a role, also. Eat sparingly, especially 
of meats and certain vegetables, such as 
peas, beans and Lima beans. Eliminate tea, 
coffee, cocoa and alcohol from your diet. 
Rest plentifully and exercise moderately. A 
hot bath each night will help, and a ‘table- 
spoonful of Epsom salt once a week will 
prove beneficial. 


S. P., Pa.: Eezema in children usually is 
due to errors in diet. If your baby is still on 
the breast, I would suggest that you discon- 
tinue breast feedings and put the child on a 
formula of cow's milk—probably one-half 
cow's milk and one-half water—giving 
eight-ounce feedings. The milk can gradu- 
ally be increased and the amount of water 
decreased. Cereal feedings of wheat prepa- 
rations can be instituted gradually. Loeally, 
I would suggest that you use the following 
morning and night: Crude coal-tar, gr. 20; 
zine oxid, gr. 20; starch, drams 3; petrolatum 
sufficient to make oz. 1. Cleanse the surface 
with warm olive-oil each time before apply- 
ing. 






































“Gosh, Mother, the whiskers on this 
new rug tickle my feet!’’ 
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Lemon, Aids 


Continued from page 69 














Uncle William was smiling at him from 
across the room and Lemon—Lemon lay 
by the door in Aunt Ellen’s spotless 
kitchen. He must be dreaming. 

But on the table were biscuits. He 
could see them peeping from under the 
napkin. And honey, and milk. Those 
biscuits didn’t smell like a dream. They 
were a reality. His stomach telegraphed 
frantically at the sight of them. He must 
be awake. An almost visible dotted line 
extended from his eyes to those biscuits. 

“Oh!” he said, and then again, ‘“‘oh!’’ 

It was Uncle William who understood, 
who filled his glass with milk, and buttered 
and honeyed innumerable biscuits which 
disappeared with incredible rapidity. He 
knew a thing or two about boys, Uncle 
William did. And dogs, too. It was he 
who placed a big pan of bread and milk 
before the grateful Lemon and who even 
smiled at Aunt Ellen when Lemon’s big 
tongue slopped a little of it on the kitchen 
floor. Yes, Uncle William knew the value 
of a full stomach. 


ND now, dear,” said Aunt Ellen 
gently, when the last biscuit had 
disappeared, “‘won’t you tell us just what 
happened? No one’s going to scold you a 
bit.” 

Bobby looked straight at Uncle William. 
“T ain’t got the knife,” he said firmly, 
thinking it best to get the worst over 
first. 

“That’s all right, dear. Never mind.” 

Thus encouraged, he told his story. 

“T went over to Jakie’s to get it and 
Lemon tore his pants—new ones—so 
Jakie wouldn’t gimme the knife. You 
said—I wasn’t to come back without it 
—so—I thought I could go to Preston 
and make enough money to buy one 
maybe. Joe Posetti made lots of money 
carryin’ bags for people at the station. 
But”—he swallowed a little, “nobody’d 
gimmé their bags an’ if they did some 
fellas took ’em away. One lady lemme 
carry all hers—but she only gimme a 
cooky—an’ I had to give Lemon half of 
that. Then an ole man gimme a quarter 
for gettin’ him a time-table. Those fellas 
tried to get it off me and Lemon wouldn’t 
let ’em touch me. He was great’’—his 
eyes glowed—‘“you shoulda seen how 
cross he looked.” 

Then, with sudden appeal. “I wish 
you liked Lemon like I do, Aunt Ellen.” 
“Aunt Ellen does like Lemon,” said 
Uncle William, without a suggestion of a 
smile. ‘‘She was just saying to me she 
thinks after all she ought to have a dog 
on the place. Especially a big dog, that 
will be a protection.” 

“Do you really, Auntie? Honest?” 
“T’m sure Lemon is a—a—nice big dog, 
dear,”’ said Aunt Ellen, kindly, looking 
beyond the dusty foot marks and the 
spilled milk on her spotless kitchen floor. 
“Oh!” he whispered in an overflow of 
happiness which was followed a moment 
later by an involuntary yawn and a re- 
laxation of his tired little body. His 
voice grew drowsier as the moments 


passed. 

ee ee an’ I didn’t have ’nough 
money to get the — knife. But I bought 
you a — a egg-beater. You liked the one 
Jakie’s mother had—an’ this one’s shinier. 
I—I dropped it on a rock and it got— 
kinda bent—but it’s a nice—egg-beater. I 
can—turn—it—for .... 
His head drooped wearily and again he 


slept. 
THE END 
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Retail List 
One Dial.8 
Tube Model 


America’s big, old. reliable radio 
corporation (8th successful year) com 
ae in its pia, powert a 
atest 6, 7 and 8 tube Miraco sets 
“the finest, most enjoyable per- ¢ 
Me h . - 
radios.’’ Unless 30 days’ use inyour i uawky” 3 
Mi Mi “Tnest parts, latest 
is unbeatable at any price for approved shielding, metal chassis, 
al to ete.—as used in 





on sets or 
testimony of nearby users and 
Amazing Special Fectory Offer. 3 year 








Miraco’s work equally fine on 
“AC” electric house current 


or with batteries. Take your 
choice. Many thousands of Mireco , 








send me free literature, AMAZING SPECIAL 
2 Paice testimony of nearby users, eto. 










GENUINE $2. 


Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for 
2 farmers; light but strong; 


handle. German giiver Anish blades fle teatets 
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Young men 
wanted 


To a few sturdy young farm 
men—who want a chance to 
advance and grow and prove 
their own ability—The Davey 
Tree Expert Company offers an 
exceptional opportunity. Con- 
stantly increasing demand will 
create alimited number of open- 
ings. Those young men selected 
will be thoroughly trained by 
the Company and given a per- 
manent position if they make 
good. The farm man, because 
he knows plant life and is used 
to vigorous outdoor work, is 
specially qualified. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a good prac- 
tical education, and able to fur- 
mish satisfactory references, 
you have a good chance to 
qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We want only men who desire 
permanent employment in a 
growing organization and wil! 
accept only clean, sturdy young 
men, thorough Americans, not 
afraid of vigorous outdoor work. 
Write for additional informa- 
tion and qualification blank to 
serve in place of personal inter- 
view. The Davey Tree Expert 
Co., Inc., 848 Federal Bidg., 
Kent, Ohio. 

































































You can make a better sprouter than you can 
buy. This armor was made in one evening 
by a 14 year old boy with a saw and hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.44. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green feed, 
rich in vitamins, must be fed Sprouted oats are best 
The _ Home Made Sprouter yields the best and 
sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I will send, free 
—- for mak Sa Sprouter with description of Little 
it. Also instructions for use of stove 
to keep foes drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three 
intsofoll. Burnsa month without trimming or filling. 
atented burner. Nothing like it. Send me $1.95 and 
your cers name, = I will send you this wonderful 
edly w y parcel post prepaid to your If not satis- 
fied, rotern it in 10 ph ny Sad I'll refund money. 


I. PUTNAM, Inc., Route 1030-0, Elmira, N.Y. 
























600 Doses 
$1.10 Postpaid 






“i 
Hap Fien Worm Remedy 
and now she is tas fine as ever. When your birds 
pts ln pw . go light, or have pale faces and 
Os fe for Le | wonderful life a: A 
omme| leading poultrymen everywhere 1.10 
aes flock sizes $2.50 and $5.00 postpaid. We 
give satisfaction or money back. 
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Tow prices. 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO 300 W. Adams St, CHICACO, ILL 
A —CRCIL COATES, BEULAH MICH. 





MADE ONE DOLLAR HOUR. SELL 


ent LF. for p Sacnamety: 
pooyr bog ieciie Ty peed dls package 
MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Renoberéam ™. Y¥. 
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When testing begins, the tractor is first 
given a limbering-up run, lasting twelve 
hours, the principal object of which is to 
take out the stiffness likely to be found in 
a new machine. The belt tests follow 
immediately afterward. These consist of 
six individual tests. The first one is. to 
find out whether or not the tractor will 
carry continuously its rated load on the 
belt, and also to show the fuel consump- 
tion at the rated load. After this, a 
tractor is tested to show the fuel consump- 
tion and governor control when the load 
varies. This part of the test consists of 
six ten-minute runs, an adjustment from 
rated load to maximum load being made 
first. Then no load is tried, then one- 
fourth, then half and finally three-fourths 
load. This takes one full hour and is run 
through without a single stop of the en- 
gine or for tractor adjustments. After 
this run, the load is set back to one-half 
and the tractor run for an hour longer to 
determine fuel consumption at half load. 

An electric dynamometer of 150 horse- 
power capacity is used for the belt tests. 
The dynamometer carries a paper pulley 
ten inches * diameter and with a twelve- 
inch face. To this pulley the tractor is 
belted. The tractor is run until its maxi- 
mum power has been delivered to the 
dynamometer. The tractor gets credit 
for no more power than it actually de- 
livers to the dynamometer. 


The “‘Drawbar Test 


The test following this is the ten-hour 
rated drawbar test in which the adjust- 
ments are similar to those used in the first 
belt test when the tractor was run for 
two hours. A half-mile track is used for 
this test and the run is made without a 
stop if possible. The track is not level, 
but has several short grades, none of 
which is greater than 31% per cent. Record 
of the actual running time is kept and the 
reason for each stop and what the adjust- 
ments were that needed to be made. 

To provide the drawbar load that can 
be kept constant during a,test and which 
can be adjusted to suit different sizes of 
tractors, a dynamometer car, or loading 
machine, is used. This loading machine 
consists of a tractor chassis with an elec- 
tric generator mounted in place of the 
engine, and driven by power from the 
drive wheels of the machine as it is pulled 
by the tractor under test. The drawbar 
load is adjusted by adjusting the elec- 
trical load taken from the generator. This 
loading machine has a capacity up to 
about 30 drawbar horse-power. For 
larger tractors additional loads are pulled 









“‘Ah! the grate open spaces where 


a nutmeg is a nutmeg”’ 











behind the loading machine. The draw- 
bar pull is registered by a traction dyna- 
mometer which is attached between the 
tractor and the dynamometer car. 

When the ten-hour run is completed, : 
maximum load is again given the easter 
to determine the greatest drawbar pull it 
will develop on the track at rated engine 
speed. This is accomplished through an 
indefinite series of runs. A record is made 
of drawbar pull, rate of travel, wheel 
slippage and engine speed for each run. 

Every tractor has its special features. 
Even this fact was not lost sight of when 
the test was worked out. A miscellaneous 
test to make observations on these special 
features is made next. This may include 
such things as turning radius, effective 
ness of brakes, work on inclines, and any 
other features which may seem to require 
special observation. 
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New Low Prices 


duced prices make possible still greater savings. 


We Loan You Money to Build 
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terling Home Plans you can be living 
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INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 
7924S. Wenona Avenue. Bay City, Mich. 





AGENTS: $14 a Day 


Our wonderful new plan will 

ut youin the $5,000 class. 350 
High quality products at low 
prices. Every one a household 
necessity., All fast sellers. Big 
orders in every home. Repeat 
business. Steady income. 


New Plan—Big Profits 
We show you new way to 
build permanent business. Big 
rofits from the start. 

ork jae time or full 
time. © capital or experi- 
ence requi Outfit fur- 
nished. Automobile given. 
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Our customers claim average savings 
of 47% over local prices. This year re- 
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CANADIAN naturalist 

says that in the fall of 

1926 he saw a wild-bird 

convention held in the 

Canadian Rockies. The 

birds were drawn to the 

place at the time of the building of the 
new Banff Spring Hotel. There was a loud 


clanking of steel as the heavy girders were 
liited and guided into place. This drew 
thousands of woodpeckers, who evidently 
came to see what was causing this peculiar 
noise. The entire woods seemed alive with 
birds of this breed. 

Evolution The clove pink is the ancestor 


of the wonderful carnations we 


see in florist shops today. 





Life Tree for Lepers 





—— 








This is one of the celebrated chaul- 
moogra trees. It is the wonder tree that 
furnishes the oil that has brought new 
life and hope to lepers all over the world. 
The United States is now pushing the 
culture of this tree in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands.- The seeds for these trees were 
shipped from distant Siam.and Burma. 

The late General Wood announced 
that one of the reasons for his taking a 
leave of absence from the Philippines 
was to aid in raising a $2,000,000 fund 
for the eradication of leprosy. General 
Wood said that more than 1,000 persons 
had been discharged as cured from Cu- 
lion since last year. 
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sort in the near future. 
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One of the signs that show we are improving is the baby 
show now held in connection with most every big fair. For 
many years we gave wonderful prizes for cattle and poultry, 
but seemed to think very little of the “‘best crop on the 
which is our children. Here’s to our babies every- 
where. May they grow up to be true, upright, loving sons 
and daughters of the soil, happy in.the service of ‘“‘Agricul- 
ture, the venerable mother of all the arts.”’ 


The Virginia Depart- 
ment of Markets 

offered to farmers in 
that state the services 
of a marketing special- 
ist to do just that sort 
of work. The need 
for such service lies in 
the fact that hogs fed 
soybeans and other 
crops than corn, pro- 
duce soft pork. If the 
hogs are tattooed be- 
fore being sold, the 
source of each carcass 
can be determined by 
the packer, and then 
swine can be bought 
on a higher price basis 
—less deductions for 
soft carcass, of course. 


Try It It is said that 
in one year a 
bright mind should be 
able to pick up a 
speaking knowledge of 
the Chinese language, 
but it would take two 
years to be able to 
read the simplest first 
reader of China. 


Some Sack The an- 
Bill! nual sack 

bill for 
grain-growers on the 
Pacific coast is esti- 
mated at $8,000,000. 








It Will Read all the advertise- 
Pay You ments, please. They are 

well worth a little study 
and a few minutes’ time. 


A Stitch in It is a good thing to 
Time look at the burrs on 

the wagon wheels once 
in awhile. We have had them come 
off when backing the wagon out of 
the barn, and everybody knows 
that is no fun. Lucky if the wheel 
does not come off and let every- 
thing down. A good wrench and a 
simple turn of the wrist keep all 
such trouble away. 


Golf-Club Hickory is used for the 
Wood shaft of a golf club, and 

persimmon wood for 
the head. There is an art in making 
golf clubs, and it is said that the 
makers of high-quality clubs put 
much skill and personality into their 
work. The woods that compose the 
club go through many processes. of 
elimination and seasoning before 
they are ready to be made up into 
golf clubs. 


ANew ‘Civil Service examination 
Trade for marketing specialists 

whose duty it will be to 
drive from farm to farm and tattoo 
hogs.”” We may see ads of this 





An Artist in His Line 

















We become so accustomed to the ordinary things 
of life that very often we forget to appreciate 
their beauty. Take, for instance, a spider's 
web. The picture shows a spider repairing his 
web after a very successful night’s catch. 




















we are now busy trying to pick the winners. 


Thanks to all who sent in photographs in our contest. It was one of our most successful contests, and 
They will be announced just as soon as possible 
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2 RETAIL PRICE 


13° 


ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


Wonderful offer direct from the factory! Marvelous radio set! 
A perfect working, single dial control, 7 tube receiver! And just to prove our 
claims, we will ship it to your home for 30 days’ trial. Test it under all con- 





ditions. ‘Test it for distance, volume and tonal quality—and if you are not con- Big Discounts to 
vinced that it is the best single dial set you ever heard, return it to the factory. We don’t want Agents and Deal 


your money unless you are completely satisfied. 
Three Year Guarantee 


'Metrodyne Super-Seven Radio 


Easy set to operate. Only one small 








TO AGENTS AND DEALERS 
Our Agents and Dealers make big money 
selling Metrodyne Sets. You can work all 


A single dial control, 7 tube, coast 





or part time. Demonstrate the superiority 


of Metrodynes right in your home. Metro- 

dyne Radios have no competition. Low- 

est wholesale prices. Demonstrating set 

on 30 days’ trial. Greatest money-making 

opportunity. Send coupon, a letter or a 
for our agent’s proposition. 


to coast radio set. Tested and approved 
by Popular Science Institute of Standards, 
Popular Radio Laboratory, Radio News Labora- 
tory and by America’s leading Racio Engineers. 
Designed and built by radio experts. Only the 
highest quality low loss parts are used. Mag- 
nificent, two-tone walnut cabinet with beautiful, 
gilt metal trimmings. Very newest 1928 model, 


knob tunes in all stations. The dial is electric- 
ally lighted so that you can log stations in the 
dark. The volume control regulates the recep- 
tion from a faint whisper to thunderous volume, 
1,000 to 3,000 miles on loud speaker! The Met- 
rodyne Super-Seven is a beautiful and efficient 
receiver, and we are so sure that you will be 
delighted with it, that we make this liberal 
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embodying all the latest refinements. 





30 days’ trial offer. You to be the judge. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


Let us send you proof of Metrodyne quality—our 
30 days’ trial offer and 3 year Guarantee 


Mrs. Wm. Leffingwell, Westfield, N. J., writes: “The Mat- 
rodyne Radio I bought of you is a wow! This is as good as 
any $225 machine I have ever seen.’’ 

N. M. Greene, Maywood, Il., writes: “My time is up 
and the Metrodyne works fine. I got Havana, Cuba, Oak 
land, Calif., Denver, Colo., Toronto, Canada, all on the 
loud speaker.”’ 

J. W. Woods, Leadville, Colo., writes: ‘‘Received the T- 
tube Metrodyne in fine condition. Had it_up and working 
game day received. Was soon listening to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Oakland and other California points; also St. Louis, 
Kansas City and other east and south stations—all coming 

fine. Am more than pleased. Sure enjoying it.” 


We will send you hundreds of similar letters from 
owners who acclaim the Metrodyne as the greatest 
radio set in the world. A postal, letter or the coupon 









brings complete information, testimonials, wholesale 


Sent 6u 2° Td, your Guaemyiee prices, and our liberal 30 days’ trial offer. 


Metrodyne Super-Six 


Another triumph in radio. Here’s the new 1928 model Metro- 
dyne 6 tube, two dial, long distance tuned radio frequency receiv- 
ing set. ved by leading radio engineers of America. Highest 
grade low parts, completely assembled in a beautiful walnut 
cabinet. Easy to operate. Dials easily logged. Tune in your fav- 
orite station on same dial readings every time — no guessing. 


/ Tube Set 
'G B50 


METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2161-71 N. California Ave., Dept. 67 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Send me full particulars about Metrodyne 6 tube 















. b 5 { Chicago, id: “Whi fi Chi o broadcasti Sta > } . 
ailesae on fs I tuned in Sit md out-of-town ot om incinding COUPON —_-~ and 7 tube sets and your 3@ days’ trial offer. 
New York and San Francisco, on my loud speaker horn, very loud and 4 ‘ 
clear, a8 though they were all in Chicago.” or send a postal or letter. Get our - 
We are one of the of radio. The success of Metrodyne sets oy me oe — a radio. Wank! 
ete ere et oak cde hich civee you the eneae- al direct with manufacturer —— 
tunity of trying before buying. Thousands of Metrodynes have § SAVE MONEY—WRITE NOW! 
been bought on our liberal trial basis. Address: = 
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If you are interested in AGENT'S prop- 
asition, place an “X” in the squere o> 


METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2161-71 N. California Ave. Dept. 679 Chicago, Illinois 
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The Last Long Turn 





This monogram appears on 
G-E motors that run sepa- 
rators, washing machines, 
saws, milking machines, 
churns, and pumps—and on 
G-E MAZDA lamps that 
light the house, barns, and 
hen houses. It is a symbol 
of the endurance built into 
General Electric products 
and of the service that 
stands back of them after 
they have left the factory. 
With this G-E monogram 
on your electric equipment 
you can be sure that it will 
work faithfully through the 
“last long turn’’. 


HERE is always the separator, the woodpile, or the 
pump to add another hard job at the day’s end— 
before electricity comes to the farm. 


Then for a few cents an hour little motors do away with 
this drudgery. Not only do they run the separator, saw 
wood, and pump, but they help in the house. 


Electricity cooks, washes clothes, cleans carpets, and 
churns. It pumps water; keeps food fresh. And MAZDA 
lamps, at the snap of a switch, flood the house or barn 
with light. “Last long turns” have ceased to bother the 
farm family that uses electricity. 


If you are on an electric line or hope to be soon, ask 
your electric power company for a copy of the G-E 
Farm Book which explains many uses for electricity 
on the farm. 


s | GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Satisfied q W.§.DEWING 
Customers/ 








Factory Prices 
Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 customers—one out of every 35 families in the 
United States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers 
—they are satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That’s 
the important thing—satisfied customers. And think 
of this: they are increasing at the tremendous rate of 
more than 50,000 new customers a year. Could any- 
thing more clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo 
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Your FREE book is ready—alive with in- 
terest, full of new features. Reduced prices 
are in effect! A new 5-year quality guarantee 
is in force! See the Beautiful Porcelain 
Enamel Ranges in beautiful delft blue and 
pearl gray—the very latest and most popular 
of all ranges. Look for the Mahogany Porce- 
lain Enamel Heating stoves—the most popu- 
lar of all heating stoves. Read about the new 
Hot Blast, improved fire box—more heat 
from less fuel, a clean fire without smoke or 
soot. See the latest improvements in warm 
air furnaces—pipe and pipeless. 


200 Styles and Sizes 


'. No matter what you are interested in—gas 
stoves, coal and wood ranges, combination 
gas and coal ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves 
or furnaces (pipe or one register type)—you will find 
here exactly what you want. Mail coupon today. 


Quality First—Values Unexcelled 


Kalamazoo values cannot be excelled any- 
where. When you buy from Kalamazoo you 
buy direct from manufacturer. There is 
nothing between you and our factory—but 
the railroad tracks. We are not a house that 
collects a variety of merchandise from scores 
of factories to sell by mail—we are special- 
zed manufacturers, making Kalamazoo stoves, 
ranges and furnaces complete in our own highly mod 
ernized factory and shipping direct to you, thus elims.- 
nating any other manufacturer or representative of 
any kind. We build 1n large quantities. You get high- 
est quality at lowest prices from a factory whose sole 
intcrest is making stoves ranges and furnaces This 
new catalog proves it. Fill out coupon for your copy. 











quality! Could anything more convincingly or conclusively prove that Kal- 
amazoo is saving customers 14 to 4 by selling direct from factory to user. 


Get Your Copy of this New FREE Book 


30 Days Trial 


Send for this new book now. Learn how Kal- 
amazoo gives you 30 days trial in your own 
home and 360 days approval test on any- 
thing you purchase. Read how Kalamazoo is saving 
over $1,000,000 yearly for Kalamazoo customers. 
24 Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo 
is to you—24 hours shipping service saves you 
time. Kalamazoo goods are carefully packed to arrive 
safely. Safe delivery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


This FREE book quotes you easy terms that 
are truly amazing—many as low as $3 down 
and $3 monthly Nowhere in the world can 
you get better value or service than Kalamazoo now 
offers This new book shows you why this big 13 acre 
factory, now in its 26th year, 1s a national institution. 


Free Furnace Plans 


This new FREE book tells you how you make 
a double saving on Kalamazoo furnaces First 
it saves you 14 to 1g on the price of the fur- 
nace itself Secondly, it illustrates how you save the 
cost of installation by following Kalamazoo FR 
plans and FREE service. Thousands of Kalamazoo 
owners have put up their furnaces themselves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are 
in demand. See these Kalamazoo ranges in delft blue 
and pearl gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean— 

as easy to clean as a china dish. Check and Mail : 
Coupon Today ! j 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Migs. . 
10 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. { 





Saved $80 to $100 
1 put up the furnace in a very short time I 
sa ed from $80 to $100 on what it would cost Coal and 
me here Am more than satisfied Wood 


John Fischer Warren, Pa. Ranges 
Quality Baker Gas & 
Pipe or Stove works perfectly. Stoves Sons 
Pipeless costing $175 could not begin to nation 
Furnaces compare with it in fuel econo- Ranges 
$ 95 my baking quality and in heat- Heating 
be 59 ng performance ‘ Stoves 
up illiam Rock, Rochester, Minn. 
Cir- 
culators 
Pipe 
furnaces 
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Mail this Coupon Today for FREE Book 
important: Be sure to put an (X) in column at left 
te indicate articles in which you are interested. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfgrs. 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CJ Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obliga- 
‘im tion, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 


Name— —_ a 








C] Address ; a 




















